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Ie INTRODUCTION 


A. BACKGROUND 

The 1972 report by the House Armed Services Special Subcom- 
mittee on disciplinary problems in the U. S. Navy recommended 
that “~ . . . naval leadership, the chain of command, and harmoni- 
ous interpersonal relations must be strengthened.” [Rete oe; 
pe 17672] Subsequent to, but not necessarily as a result of, 
the subcommittee’s report, the CNO promulgated the Navy Human 
Goals Plan which is ~ ©. e e designed to ensure the development 
of the full potential of the Navy’s human resources and the 
application of that potential toward maximum effectiveness in 
the performance of the Navy’s primary mission.” [Ref. 14, p. 14 
As proposed, the Human Goals Plan consists of five major programs, 
one of which is the Human Resources Management Program. The 
objective of the Human Resources Management Program at the unit 
command level is ~ . . » to create a new initiative to and Ccaeim 
cope with contemporary problems in a changing environment by 
utilizing current theories and academic findings within the 
traditional Navy structure. It focuses on the development of 
leadership skills in the functions of planning, decision making, 
communications, awareness, problem identification and solution, 
and conflict management.” [Ref. 14, p. B-2] The Human Resources 
Management Program is designed to be implemented within the 
operating forces of the Navy through Human Resources Management 


Centers and Detachments (HRMC/D). 





The Human Resources Management Program is sub-divided into 
four major areas: one of Rieter is Organizational Development 
and Management. This portion of the Human Resources Management 
Program “ . . e provides commands with assistance of trained 
specialists in organizational development to assist a command 
in increasing the overall performance of its personnel towards 
mission attainment and overall command excellence.” [Ref. 14, 
p.- B-3] Thus the U. S. Navy has become a practitioner of 


organization development. 


Be. OBJECTIVE AND ORGANIZATION OF THESIS 
The purpose of this thesis is not to evaluate the merits 
of using organization development in the Navy. Its objective 
is # evaluate the technology presently employed by comparing 
an actual case with the literature in the field. Based on this 
comparison recommendations for improving the technology are 
proposed. Its secondary purpose is to provide an actual case 
study for possible classroom use at the Naval Postgraduate School. 
There are many different strategies and models which collec-— 
tively may be called organization development (OD). However, 
common to most OD strategies is a sequence of events or phases. 
These phases constitute the technology of OD and can be classified 
as: 1) Entry, 2) Data Collection, 3) Diagnosis, 4) Data Feedback, 
meaction, 6) Evaluation and 7) Withdrawal. All but the last 
two phases wiil be discussed. Section II will discuss the history 


and technology of OD in conventional literature. Section III 





will address the history and technology of OD in the U. S. Navye 
Section IV is a case study of an OD effort conducted by — 
HRMC/D aboard a U. S. Navy ship. Section V analyzes the 
specific case utilizing the information provided in the preceding 
sections. Section VI draws upon the case analysis to make some 
general conclusions regarding OD technology in the U. S. Navy. 

It has been the author’s experience that very few members 
of the Naval Postgraduate School faculty are sufficiently familiar 
with the Navy’s OD effort. Therefore, the case study has been 
designed so that it could be utilized as a classroom device 
thereby providing the student with an account of an actual OD 
intervention in the naval environment. The survey printout has 
been provided for two reasons. First, to familiarize the student 
with the form of the survey results. Secondly, for the ambitious 
who may desire to further diagnose the problems of this specific 


ship. 


C. RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

To collect the data for the case study, the author was a 
“participant as observer” in the sense that Phillips uses the 
terme [Ref. 26, p. 168] The author revealed his role as a student 
doing research. The author did not, however, actively take part 
in the OD effort. The author did utilize unstructured interviews 
with members of both the client organization and the consultant 
team. The author was present for the HRAV planning session on 


21 June and throughout the five day HRAV. The case was 


alee) 





developed from these observations, interviews, and the consultant’s 


notes concerning the intervention. 


II. SURVEY OF ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT LITERATURE 


A. INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a synopsis of 
the important literature relevant to the U. S. Navy’s organization 
development (OD) effort. It is against this backdrop of expert 
knowledge that the case in section IV will be analyzed. The 
chapter contains two main sections. The first discusses the 
origin, definition and objectives of organization development 
and provides additional background information about the field. 
The Second section contains a more detailed discussion of the 


technology employed in OD. 


B. BACKGROUND 

me OD in Historical Perspective 

To place organization development in its historical 

perspective it is useful to briefly review the development of 
organization theory. Throughout the ages there has been a con- 
siderable amount of effort concentrated on identifying the factors 
which contribute to an effective organization. The emphasis of 
the early works was primarily on the organization of the society 
and the state. Plato’s REPUBLIC serves as a good example of this 
type of work. However, at the turn of the 19th century this 


effort began to center on smaller organizational entities. This 


alli 





shift of emphasis is not too difficult to comprehend since the 
world was experiencing the effects of the industrial revolution 
which resulted in a tremendous growth in the number of small 
economic organizations. It was at this time that businessmen, 
administrators, scholars, and agency heads began to think about 
organizations in a systematic and scientific manner. 

From the beginning of the 20th century to the outbreak 
of the Second World War there emerged an assortment of studies 
and writings which collectively are known in most management 
textbooks as the classical or traditional school of management. 
These writers were seeking answers to fundamental questions 
about the management of work and the management of organizations. 
For tne most part, they were practitioners and engineers by 
vocation. Their implicit assumption about man was that he was 
driven by his desire for economic betterment. These writings 
could also be characterized by the lack of Peri cal data to 
substantiate their propositions. The giants of this era were 
men like Taylor (1911), Fayol (1925), Mooney (1925), Urwick (1937), 
and Gilbreth (1911). In their studies, these men were looking 
for the principles which could be applied for the “one best way” 
to run an effective and efficient organization. 

Most of the writers of the classical school did not con- 
Sider the human Peneces of the organization. Two notable excep- 
tions however were Follet (1940) and Benard (1938) who could be 
considered forerunners of the next major classification of 


writings: the human relations school. This school came to the 


sla 





Moretront principally as a result of tbe world-wide publicity 

of Roethlisberger’s and Dickson’s studies (1939) of the Hawthorne 
division of the General Electric Company. The chief contributors 
of this school were: Mayo (1944), Lewin (1947), McGregor (1947), 
and Lippitt (1958). Their writings prevailed in the management 
literature during the forties and through the fifties. In con- 
trast to the proponents of the classical school, most of the 
writers in the human relations school were educators. Again, 
this school was iooking for the “one best way” to structure 

and operate an effective organization. The thrust of their 
message was participative management. 

In the early to mid-—sixties two major movements emerged 
and dominated most of the management literature of that decade. 
Both movements treated organizations as systems. During this 
period, writers concerned with the theory of organizations began 
to view the organization as a system of mutually interdependent 
parts linked together for a common purpose. They viewed the 
organization much the way the biologists and people in the field 
of electrical engineering viewed the objects of their studies. 
William Scott labels this concept of organization as the modern 
theory and states that it is characterized by attempting to 
fully integrate the disciplines of the social and physical sciences. 
met, 28 | | 

The second movement in the decade of the sixties has come 
to be known as Organization Development (OD). Mark A. Frohman 


and S. Sashkin imply that the works of the classical and human 


s) 





relations theorists concentrated on a concern for stability and 
certainty. They additionally and rightfully cite the work of 
Max Weber (1947) as characteristic of this concern. In writing 
about organization development, they contrast this concern by 
stating “ . . . this new field (organization development) 
represents a concern for change, innovation, challenge and 
@eeropment in organization functioning.” [Ref. 19, p. 2] They 
continue by stating: 

This shift of emphasis from stability to change and 
agnnovation, is not really surprising.“-It is simply a 
reflection of the incredible rate of change that society 
as a whole has experienced over the past hundred years, 
and of the continuous increase in this rate. Asa 
result, while for over seventy years the focus was on 
establishing stable internal structure and functioning 
of organizations, this focus is now one way of keeping 
nace with changes in the society outside the organization 
ana facilitating changes in patterns of organizational 
Structure and functioning. - 


Thus, societal change produces pressures for organiza- 
tional change, and has created a boom in the field of 


O. D. 
[Ref. 19, pe 2] 
2- Need for OD 

Most of the literature which discusses the origins of 
organization development is adamant about the fact that the “times 
of the day,” that is the rapid changes in values, technology and 
society in general, have created a situation in which our tradi- 
tional bureaucratic organizations are ill equipped to cope with. 
The following statement by Bennis not only substantiates what 
Frohman and Sashkin expressed but also gives the flavor of the 


enthusiasm generally expressed by the writers in the field: 


Lh 





Netener benavioral scientists nor their theories 
created the need for organization development. They 
helped, of course, but there should be no doubt that 
Alfred P. Sloan put his finger on the real cause: 
CHANGE. Our social institutions cannot withstand, 
let alone cope with, the devastating rate of change 
without fundamental alterations in the way they nego- 
tiate their environments and the way they conduct the 
main operations of their enterprise. Organization 
development is not something that is “nice’® to have 
around, like a shiny new gadget, or because its value 
system resembles our Judaic Christian ethic. ORGANI- 
ZATION DEVELOPMENT IS NECESSARY WHENEVER OUR SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS COMPETE FOR SURVIVAL UNDER CONDITIONS OF 
CHRONIC CHANGE. 

Reto spe. lo 


3. Origins of OD 
Organization development can trace its origins to the 
time frame of the human relations era. During that period, 
there were two categories of research activity which later 
formed the building blocks for organization development. 
sensitivity-training or laboratory-training as it is sometimes 
called was one of the areas. The other area was known as survey 
research and feedback, now commonly referred to as survey-—feed- 
back. This orservation is substantiated by French and Bell in 
their discussion of the history of organization development: 
We see systematic organization development activities 
as having a recent history, and to use an analogy with a 
tree, as having at least two important trunk stems. One 
stem consists of innovations in the application of labora- 
tory-training insights to organizations. A second major 
stem is survey research and feedback methodology. 
iveummeo, pe el) 
Because of the historical importance of these two areas, 
it is helpful to take a closer but at the same time cursory glance 


into the origins and definitions of survey-feedback and sensitivity 


training. Survey-feedback, as it is known today, had its 


i 





beginnings at the Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan. It was pioneered at the institute by Floyd C. Mann, 
H. Baumgartel and Rensis Likert during the mid-fifties. Sub- 
sequently, F. W. Neff, and D. G. Bowers have done a considerable 
amount of writing in the area. Miles et al gives a good concise 
explanation of survey-feedback: 
Survey feedback is a process in which outside staff 

and members of the organization collaboratively gather, 

analyze and interpret data that deal with various aspects 

of the organization’s functioning and its members” work 


lives, and using the data as a base, begin to correctively 
fmoer whe Organizational structure and the members’ work 


relationship. 
Pitetieeec year oon 

In its purest form, the data are fed back to the organi- 
@ebion in an “interlocking chain of conferences.” [Ref. 23, 
pe 009] In this process a member receives the feedback from 
his superior and then he in turn feeds it down the line to his 
subordinates. Baumgartel adds an additional insight to the 
process which is worthy of note. He states that ~ .. . it deals 
with each manager, supervisor, and employee in the context of 
his own job, his own problems and his own work relationships.” 
Moet. 4, pe 5] 

In contrast, sensitivity training concentrates on indi- 
vidual self-awareness and personal growth in unstructured small- 
group situations. French and Bell have traced the origins of 
sensitivity training to a workshop held in the summer of 1946. 
“This workshop was sponsored by the Connecticut Interracial 
Commission and the Research Center for Group Dynamics, then at 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology.” [Ref. 15, pe 21] 





Bennis sheds further insight into the process by stating: 
“Laboratory-training, .« . . takes man’s emotional life as its 
central issue and seeks to determine how these emotions affect 
his relationships with others and his capacity for attaining 
high competence. It focuses on life experiences that ordinarily 
are bypassed or ignored; man’s affective regions.” [Ref. 7, p. 62] 

Key figures in the development of sensitivity training 
were: Benne, Bennis, Lewin, Lippitt, McGregor, Sheppard, and 
Blakee In the late fifties Sheppard and McGregor were instru- 
mental in applying the process to complex organizations for the 
purpose ot increasing their effectiveness. Also of particular 
note was Kurt Lewin’s theory of adult learning. The underlying 
philosonhyv of this theory is that learning takes place onlv 
after a person has been “unfrozen,” that is, the individual 
feels safe to let go of some previously learned patterns and 
behaviors and thereby becomes willing to examine alternative 
ideas, approaches, and behaviors. (Lewin’s theory is: unfreeze - 
learn new - refreeze.) 

sensitivity training was also the principle source of 
what is now known as process consultation which is an important 
ieeedient in organization development. ~ ..- . most of the 
assumptions which P-C (process Soulcwluation) makes in relation 
to working with an organization are derived of assumptions which 
“trainers” make in working with laboratory-training groups.” 
miems 27; po 12] In Schein’s words Process Consultation “ .. . 


1s a set of activities on the part of the consultant which help 


Ly 





the client to perceive, understand, and act upon process events 
which occur in the client’s environment.” [Ref. 27, pe 9] 
4. OD*s Model of an Organization 

The assumptions, theories and findings resulting from 
the pioneering work in both survey-feedback and sensitivity 
training formed the basis of organization development. However, 
the writings of Lawrence and Lorsch (1969) on organization theory 
have also had an important impact on the formation of organization 
development. They viewed organizations as systems in the same 
way as Scott’s modern organizational theorists propose. More 
specifically, they viewed the organization as one which consisted 
of individuals possessing predispositions based on their own 
past personal experiences. In order for the organization to cope 
with the environment, the individual is given a specialized 
bask (differentiation) which in turn creates the need for 
coordination (integration). “At the most general level, it is 
a systems approach to the study of organizations. Within this 
general framework is the notion of an organization as a system 
of differentiated units which require integration, and the view 
of the individual contributor as a complex problem-solving system 
himself.” [Ref. 21, po §] 

pa Detinition.and Objectives of OD 


Having briefly discussed the origins of organization 


development, it is convenient at this point to propose a definition. 


It must be pointed out that because of its youth there is no one 


universal definition. French and Bell offer a very comprehensive 
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one, [Ref. 15, pe 15], however, this author prefers that proposed 


by Mark A. Frohman: 
Operationally, organization development is a planned 
effort to improve the functioning and effectiveness of 


an entire system through applications of behavioral 
science knowledge to the processes and structures of the 


SYSteMo ° 
Prete 49. p. 3] 

aoreen authors have expressed the objectives of organi- 
gation deveiopment. <A small sampling of those expressions will 
convey the main thrust: “to create a self-renewing organization,” 
[Ref., 11, p. xi], “to change the organization from its current 
Meee to a better developed state,” [Ref. 21, p. 4], “to increase 
organization health and effectiveness.” [Ref. 5, pe 25] Blake 
and Mouton provide an added dimension by Pe eaiz ane that the 
culture, climate and personality of the organization plays a 
major role in its effectiveness. “No matter how competent a 
man may be, the culture of his situation is a significant factor 
in determining whether or not he is able to apply his competence.” 
meen. 8, pe 112] 

Be More of an Art than a Science 

Although based on the scientific methods employed in 
behavioral research methodology, the practice of organization 
development is more of an art than a science. “Despite the 
common occurrence of organizational change, its dynamics and 
underlying processes are understood in only rough, ill-defined 
ways.” [Ref. 3, pe 79] Frohman and Sashkin conclude that 
“much more research and knowledge is required before organization 


development becomes less of an art and more of a science.” 


1, 





[Ref. 19, p. 54] Therefore, it should not be concluded from 

the fact that organization development has been successful on 
many occasions that the reasons for success aie Janet or, more 
importantly, understood. However, Greiner has identified the 
following general factors which he has found to be common to most 
successful efforts: 


There is pressure on the top management which induces 
some arousal to action. 


There is some form of intervention at the top, either 
a new member of the organization, or a consultant, or a 
new staff head in organization-development. This induces 
some reorientation in looking at internal problems. 


There is a diagnosis of the problem areas and this 
induces an analysis of specific problems. 


There is an invention of some new solutions to problems 
and this produces some commitment to new courses of action: 


There is some experimentation with new solutions and 
this produces a search for results with the experiments. 


There is reinforcement in the system from positive 


results and this produces acceptance of the new practices. 
[Ref. 16, pe 126-129] 


7+ The Change Agent 
A distinguishing characteristic of organization development 

is its use of a “change agent.” The change agent is usually 
external to the organization and has been trained in the broad 
area of social psychology but more specifically in organizational 
psychology. He has attained the skill to apply organizational 
development strategies and models to an on-going organization. 

~ e e e the primary responsibility of this role is to facilitate 


the improvement of organization effectiveness and health through 
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providing interventions, development activities, and programs 


for organization improvement.” [Ref. 5, p. 20] 


C. OD TECHNOLOGY 
The technology of organization development consists of many 
medels and strategies. A partial list would include: Managerial 
Grid, Team Building, Techno-structurai, Survey-feedback, Sensi- 
tivity Training, and Conflict Management. French.and Bell give 
a comprehensive overview of these and others and provides useful 
Meaecification schenes for the strategies. [Ref. 15, pe 97-146] 
In contrast, entire books have been dedicated solely to one 
strategy. It is not within the scope of this introductory section 
to deal with any particular strategy in depth. However, there 
are distinct phases which most strategies have in ccmmon. 
Most of the organization development programs named above 

will consist of the following steps or phases: 

BHPRY into the organization by a consultant (change agent) 

femetlection of organizational data (DATA COLLECTION) 

DIAGNOSIS of data 

Feeding back of data (DATA FEEDBACK) 

A therapeutic or ACTION phase 

An EVALUATION of the effort 

WITHDRAWAL of the consultant from the organization. 
The discussion that follows and the case analysis will address 


all but the last two of these phases. 
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Pile Entry y 


ae Relationship 

Conventionally, consultants have been utilized by 
organizations to 1) purchase information about its internal 
organization or its environment, 2) purchase a service, 3) assess 
their present state and to prescribe solutions to problems which 
might surface. Schein categorizes the first two uses as the 
“Purchase Model” and the third as the “Doctor-Patient Model.” 
[Ref. 27, pe 5-6] However, in organization development the 
role of the consultant does not fall into either of these models. 
In line with the earlier stated objectives of organization 
development and as the name “change agent” implies, the organi- 
zation development consultant seeks to bring about change. Based 
on Lewin’s (1951) force-field theory, it is now generally acknowl- 
edged that human beings will resist change. Lawrence comments 
that it can be concluded from the study by Coch and French that 
resistance to change can be overcome by getting the people that 
are subject to the change to participate in making it. But 
Lawrence cautions that participation is not something that can 
be conjured up or created artificially. “Participation, to be 
of value, must be based on a search for ideas that are seen as 
pamiye relevant to the change under consideration.” [Ref. 20, p. 6] 

Accordingly, a key element in any organization 
development program is that the client and consultant achieve a 
relationship that will promote the client’s full and earnest 


a? 


participation in the change effort. The bumrdime Or this critical 
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relationship commences with the initial contact which begins the 
entry phase. So critical is this relationship to the success 

of the effort that, ~ .. . the problems that inhere in that 
relationship are probably symptomatic of the problems to be 

ee @intered." Meee wep O)| Tas becomes a pivotal statement 
for understanding the case in section IV. 

In addition to the relationship promoting participa- 
tion it should also be characterized by an open and honest exchange 
of information with respect to perceptions and expectations by 
both the client and consultant. This requirement is important 
because as the program unfolds the client may be confronted with 
issues dealing in these areas. In particular, problems might 
be identified which could be explained, caused or effected by 
individual or group perceptions and expectations. Therefore, 
both the client and consultant must be ready to deal with these 
issues in an open and confronting manner. | 

The relationship should also be open and honest from 
the standpoint that each should understand the motivation of the 
other. It should not be characterized by subleties and hidden 
agenda items. On the contrary all desires, expectations, and 
Breaeht s should be made explicit. In this way, a climate which 
promotes effective problem solving can be obtained and will be 
required to be sustained throughout the effort. 

Mutual trust and confidence should also be a charac- 
teristic of the client-consultant relationship. Trust from the 


standpoint that the members of the organization should not see 
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the consultant as a spy carrying out a pet project of the boss 
or that they are being manipulated. Also from the standpoint 
that the client can trust the ethics of the consultant. The 
client must also be confident that the consultant is competent 
in his field. 

In order to fulfill the above characteristics, the 
relationship should not be one of subordinate-superior or teacher 
pupil, but rather one which is collaborative (power-equal).’ 
Webster’s Dictionary defines collaborate as “to work together; 
especially in reference to literary, artistic or scientific 
work.” Throughout the literature, collaborative is the word 
which is most used to describe the client-consultant relation- 
ship in organization development. 

be. Preconditions 

In order to fully participate, the client, be it 
the individual or the organization, must be “ready.” If the 
client has the notion that organization development carries 
with it some mystique, this should be dispelled. He should have 
no fears about what organization development is, what its 
objectives are and generally by what means these objectives are 
attained. If the client is knowledgeable about organization 
development, he is more prone to be “ready.” if on the other 
hand he lacks knowledge in the area he is very likely to react 
defensively thus preventing him from fully participating. C. 
Brooklyn Derr experienced this latter reaction in his work in 


a large city school system. As a result of his experience in 
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that setting, -he describes an entry strategy for school systems 
which includes a two-day entry workshop, “ .. . a brief 
organization development kind of experience, such as the entry 
workshop, may be needed to help the client organization to really 
understand the OD method so that they can use it successfully 
Bemmorpanizational change.” [Ref. 12, p. 51] 

Another aspect of readiness is expressed by Bennis 
when he discusses the cultural state of the client. He points 
out that “each client system transmits and maintains a system 
of values that permeates the organization and is used as a 
basis for action and commitment.” [Ref. 7, pe 45] He concludes 
that if these values are too much at odds with the values of 
the. OD Peisultant, then the OD effort should be avoided. In 
his discussion, he elaborates on some cultural variables which 
are important. Of particular note, and of relevance to the 
practice of OD in the Navy, is his statement regarding the con- 
trol and authority system employed by the client. “If it is 
too rigid and authoritarian, it may be too much at variance with 
the values of organization seecalemene Ms, Re 7, Pe 45] Assessing 
the cultural readiness of the client system is a subjective 
process. However, “one of the best ways of diagnosing the cul- 
tural readiness has to do with the way the client system reacts 
to and establishes a relationship with the change agent.” [Ref. Ve 
ps 47] 

A further aspect of organizational readiness addresses 
the clients felt need for change. “Unless the client is experi- 


encing some “pain” which drives him to. seek the appropriate 





help, then the consultant cannot be of much assistance.” [Ref. 
13, pe 15] Most authors argue that there must be a strong pressure 
for improvement from both inside and outside the organization. 
According to Greiner, this is one of the distinguishing charac-— 
teristics of successful change efforts. [Ref. 16, 126] On the 
other hand, French and Bell have expressed the view that the 
important element that should be present is a sense that things 
could be better. Accordingly, they propose that OD can play an 
important “tune-up” role for an organization. [Ref. 15, p. 148] 
The literature reviewed conveys the thought that the client seeks 
help from the consultant. It is not the consultant who initiates 
the first action. This implies that the client, for some reason, 
feels that he has a problem that the consultant can help him with. 
Whether he is feeling pain or just feels that things could be 
better is a matter of degree. The important point is that the 
client feels a need and seeks help.g The basic underlying assumption 
of the above statements is the theory that motivation to change is 
created by a realization that the present state differs from the 
desired state. 
ce Contract 

An objective of the entry phase is the establishment 
of a mutually agreeable contract. “In O. D. consulting, the con-~ 
Meters central to success or failure.” [Ref. 31, p. 1] In 
discussing what he means by contract, Weisbord states: “I mean 
an explicit exchange of expectations, part dialogue, part written 
document, which clarifies for consultant and client three critical 


mrCass 
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What each expects to get from the relationship; 
How much time each will invest, when, and at what cost; 


The ground rules under which the parties will operate. 
et. 31, pe 1] 


Most authors refer to the contract as containing two main aspects. 
The first has to do with the commitment, motivation and collabora- 
tion of the client. This aspect is referred to as the psycho- 
logical contract. The second aspect of the contract is called 
the content portion. This aspect deals mainly with the ground 
rules such as when, where, and how meetings will be conducted. 
Weisbord is guick to point out that contracting is 
a continuous and iterative process. Although it commences 
during the entry phase it continues throughout the entire OD 
program. “Contracting like the seasons, is repetitive and con- 
tinually renewable.” [Ref. 31, p. 2] 
From a practitioners point of view the following 
list of questions might be considered as the contract solidifies: 
What are your various roles in this relationship? 
How and when will you collaborate? 
Who is your contact person with the system? 
How should you be introduced? 
How, when and where will you collect data? 
How will you work together (behavioral norms)? 


Meee are your/the client’s ethics for this work?” 





*Class notes of C. Brooklyn Derr. 
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dows Poant of Entry 

Argyris believes that change can only take place if 
it starts at the top and then percolates down. [Ref. 2, pe 278] 
Beer and Muse have found that “change can and does begin at 
lower levels in the organization.” [Ref. 6, pe 99] However they 
say that “what is necessary is that someone in a strategic posi- 
tion feel the need for change and improvement.” [Ref. 6, p. 82] 
Bennis states that “organization development programs can begin 
anywhere so long as there is some kind of “umbrella’® protection 
from the next highest echelon and so long as the other systems 
that relate to the client are aware of, if not committed to, 
the goals of the organization development program.” [Ref. 7, 
feeo7) in summary, although there is not consensus within the 
literature, it is probably safe to conclude that for an OD 
effort to be successful it “does not necessarily need to start 
at the top, although this is the ideal circumstance.” [Ref. 15, 
Pie 148 | 

€o oummary 

From the above discussion it can be concluded that 
“entry is of primary importance to the whole OD process.” [Ref. 
meee 14+] It is during this phase that the preconditions, 
which have been found to be necessary, are assessed. This assess- 
ment can only be made subjectively and perhaps only sensed | 
through the relationship between the client and consultant. The 
client and consultant should build an open, honest, trusting 


and collaborative relationship. This relationship is critical 
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to the success of the OD effort. This relationship is necessary 
so that the client can fully participate in the change effort. 
To express it in a different manner, “the system involved in 
change must be the source, target and agent of change.” [Ref. - 
19, pe 54] The entry phase culminates in a contract which is 
mutually agreeable to both parties. The relationship-—building 
and contracting is a continuous and iterative process that con- 
tinues throughout the entire OD effort. Although there is not 
consensus on the point, it is generally considered ideal if 
entry could take place at the top of the organization. 
Ze Data Collection 

The methods of data collection for OD are the same as 
for the social sciences in general: However, a difference does 
exist in the manner in which the client or subject is involved 
with the collection and uses of the data. Argyris labels the 
traditional social research methodology as “mechanistic” and 
the method used in organization development as “organic.” [Ref. 
imp, 10] 

Traditional or mechanistic social research has relied 
on a researcher-—subject relationship. In such a relationship 
the researcher is viewed by the subject as an expert and often 
a boss-subordinate relationship results. Traditional research 
stresses the non-involvement of the subject with the researcher 
for fear that the subject will contaminate the data. The fact 
that the findings of social research can be proven to be statis- 


tically valid does not necessarily mean that this type of 
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Pelationship, itself, has not invalidated the findings. In 
fact, most books and courses on traditional social research 
warn the novice researcher of the social desireability or 
demand effect which can influence a subject’s response. This . 
view of the subject also effects the manner in which the findings 
are fed back. In this process the researcher usually assumes 
the role of an expert and does not actively involve the subject. 

In contrast, OD follows a research model which is 
referred to as action-research. It is characterized by the full 
involvement of the subject in both the collection and feeding 
back of the data. The subject is viewed as the user of this 
information and as such will ultimately be responsible for 
how it effects his system. This modei also involves both 
researcher and client in what is called the action phase. This 
phase implements the Af dite of the researche To carry the 
model to its completion requires both parties to evaluate the 
effects of the implementation by again collecting data. There- 
fore it is an iterative process which occurs until withdrawal 
of the consultant. French and Bell provide an interesting diagram 
Weach graphically displays this process. [Ref. 15, p. 86] 

3. Diagnosis 

The objective of the data collection phase was to collect 
data about the present state of the organization. The sh iectinre 
of the diagnosis phase is to interpret this data in order to find 
out what the present state is. Based on the diagnosis, the 


direction of the change effort can then be determined. Bowers 





and Franklin state that “a successful change effort begins with 
rigorous measurement of the way in which the organization 
presently is functioning. These measurements provide the material 
for a diagnosis, and the diagnosis forms the basis for the design 
of a program of change activities.” [Ref. 10, p. 45] They con- 
tinue by stating the reasons for the importance of the diagnostic 
step: “It will increase the probability of focusing upon the 
right, not the wrong, course of treatments being prescribed.” 
(Ref. 10, p. 46] The diagnosis of the present state of an 
organization is also useful as a reference for evaluating the 
results of the change effort. 

The diagnosis usually focuses on two aspects of the 
organization; the structure and the processes. The structural 
approach stresses the diagnosis of subsystems within the organi- 
gation in an attempt to identify problems at certain enede 
within the system. The process approach emphasizes the organi- 
zational processes which permeate all levels. The OD consultant 
will need to integrate the two approaches in order to accomplish 
an accurate and meaningful diagnosis. “From a diagnosis of these 
systems and processes, »« e e a strategy for change emerges.” 
Met, 5, pe 27] 

4. Data Feedback 

Lawrence and Lorsch contend that the manner in which the 

data are presented and interpreted to the members of the organi- 


zation is generally accomplished in one of two ways. 
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First, the raw data are discussed with top manage- 
ment, who are asked to make the diagnosis within their 
own framework; or second, the change agent may present 
his own diagnosis without making his model for analyzing 
organizational behavior explicit. The problem with the 
first approach is that management is limited by its own 
framework and it tends to see each problem separately, 
failing at times to recognize the interrelationship be- 
tween problems and what may lie behind them. The second 
approach has inherent in it the problems of communication 
in getting management to see why the change agent sees 
the problems the way he does. 
Reve 2 2 ps 1b /0] 
Therefore, the objective of the data feedback phase is 
not merely to present the diagnosis to the client nor is it to 
have the client diagnose the data himself. The key issue in 
this phase is for the client to fully participate and to be 
genuinely involved with the data and its meanings. For this to 
occur, there must exist a relationship between the client and 
consultant that will foster a mutual and collaborative’ effort. 
The importance of this relationship was discussed in the section 
on entry. This relationship should result in an open and con- 
fronting climate which will allow the client to question, test 
and attack the data to the point where he develops a firm belief 
in its worthiness. In essence, the feedback phase should result 
in a joint diagnosis which the client perceives as meaningful 
and relevant; one which he is able to accept and internalize. 
Accomplishing this allows the client and consultant to plan a 
course of action to correct the perceived discrepancies. 
The fact that change can be initiated by feedback itself 


1s concisely stated by French and Bell in their discussion of 


feedback as an intervention or strategy: 
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Feedback: This refers to learning new data about 
oneself, others, group processes, or organizational 
dynamics — data that one did not previously take active 
account of. Feedback refers to activities and processes 
meet “reflect” or “mirror” an objective picture of the 
real world. Awareness of the “new information” may lead 
to change if the feedback is not too threatening. 

Prete Loco, 106 | 
Therefore, not only is feedback a necessary prerequisite for 
the action phase, it, in and of itself, could be considered as 
mero OL the action step. This is an important ingredient in 
the Navy’s OD program. 
me, Action 

The content of the action phase is dependent upon the 
diagnosis of the system’s present state in relation to its 
desired state. “The action which is taken cannot be separated 
meom the diagnosis made.” {Ref. 22, p. 470! To describe in 
detail the full range of activities that could comprise this 
phase is beyond the scope of this thesis. The reader is referred 
to French and Bell (pp. 97-146) for a concise overview of the 
most widely used techniques. The Navy’s OD interventions and 
related action phase is based primarily on the survey feedback 
method. It is to this area that the action phase discussion 
mitt be confined... 

An authoritative volume on survey feedback does not 
presently exist, however there are a number of articles written 
about the method. In one such article, Floyd C. Mann describes 
his pioneering study in the area. In this study, it was found 


that more significant positive changes occurred in employee 


meeruudes and perceptions in four experimental groups using 
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survey feedback than in the two control groups which did not 

feed back the survey results. [Ref. 23, p. 611] David G. Bowers, 
of the Institute for Social Research, outlines the comprehensive 
study, known as the Michigan ICL study, which utilized 17,000 
respondents in 23 organizations. This study indicates that when 
compared with four different strategies, survey feedback was 
associated with the most significant frequency of improvement. 
The study compared the following strategies: survey feedback, 
interpersonal process consultation, task process consultation, 
@meraooratory training. [Ref. 9, po 21] 

In another article, Bowers and Franklin describe the 
two main underlying assumptions associated with this method. 
First, the difference between perceptions is motivation. 
Secondly, behavior is goal-seeking or goal-oriented and feed- 
back is necessary in order to discern the distance from the 
goal. [Ref. ILOF Pe Lg | 

In yet another article by Bowers, the rationale of the 
survey portion of the method is described. 

Survey feedback starts from a point of the presentation 
of tabulated data obtained from responses to a paper-—and 
pencil questionnaire. The nature of the items in the 
questionnaire leads to those responses representing a 
summarization, in each respondent’s mind, of behavior 
or conditions as they have existed ’on the average” over 
some previous period of time.* Because it combines many 
responses, from each of many individuals, the information 
is rather highly reliable. Because most of these indivi- 
duals have experienced the behavior or condition first 
hand for a long period of time, they know it well, and 
their responses are presumably reasonably valid. The 
use of a standard questionnaire instrument, developed 


with technical care, enhances these two conditions. It 
also results, however, in the omission from consideration 
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of events. and characteristics which are either rare, or 
unique to the group, individual, or organization in question. 


*Informal investigations conducted in the early years 
of ICLS indicate that most respondents take six months to 
a year into account in arriving at their response. 

[Ref . ee Po 1) 
The feedback portion is uniquely summarized by Miles, 
Horstein, et als 

Often, though not always, the data are shown first to 
the “head’® of the family group, at which point his pre- 
sentation of the data to the rest of the group may be 
discussed or rehearsed. Then the data are presented to 
the rest of the group, who are, in fact, “heads” of other 
family groups. Subsequently, they will examine the data 
with their groups. Thus, the survey feedback takes place 
through an interlocking set of conferences. Typically, 
outside staff members are present at each of the 
conferenceSe 

Ordinarily, examination of the data leads to action 
planning in response to problems made salient by the 
data. Gonsequentiy, these feedoack conrerences provide 
clients the opportunity to engage in problem-solving 
activities in the presence of outside staff members, 
who attempt to use their training skill to nelp members 


of the groups improve their relationship. 
[Ria Bhs say hee) 


Bowers suggests that the diagnosis might indicate the 
need for a number of different therapeutic techniques besides 
problem-solving activities. He indicates that the consultant 
therefore must be sufficiently skilled and flexible enough to 
conduct those activities that might be suggested by the diagnosis. 
Meee 10, pe 52] French and Bell add that “this kind of attitude 
survey, coupled with a series of workshops involving work teams 
at successively lower levels of the organization, can be used to 
create action plans and change across a wide range of variables 
in a social, structural, goal, and task subsystems of an 


Sreanization.se [Ref. 15, p. 132] 
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The accompanying diagram, taken from French and Beil, 
places survey feedback in perspective with other OD methodologies 


with respect to the depth of intervention. [Ref. 15, pe 176] 
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De. SUMMARY 


The chronic social and technological change prevalent in 
me@ay Ss society has created a need for OD. Sensitivity training 
and survey feedback formed the building blocks of OD. Althougn 
there are many OD strategies, each of them usually consist of 
mieetollowing phases: 1) entry, 2) data collection, 3) diagnosis, 
Mudeta feedback, 5) action, 6) evaluation, and 7) withdrawal. 


All but the last two phases were discussed. Although each phase 
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as sufficiently distinct, and normally follows in sequence, there 
is no clear dividing line between eache In some instances, 
phases may overlap to a substantial degree. Each phase is 
crucial to the effort, however, the entry phase is considered 

‘to be of primary importance. The relationship between the client 
and consultant begins during this phase and can be seen to have 

a considerable influence on the remaining phases. 

The information contained in this section will be used to 
analyze a case study of an OD effort conducted in a ship of the 
U. Se Navye Before doing so, it may be helpful to describe OD 
as institutionalized by the Ue 5S. Navy. This will be the subject 


meetne next section. 
T11. THE NAVY’°S ORGANIZTION DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM '® 


A. INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this section is to describe the history and 
technology of the Navy’s OD effort thereby providing a bridge 
between the OD literature and actual practice: the case study . 
The information was drawn from a handbook for Navy consultants,® 
The Human Goals Plan and observation of the system in operation. 

The Navy has been indirectly involved in organization develop- 
ment since the mid-1940°%s. The Office of Naval Research (ONR) 
has funded important work in the area of sensitivity training 
and survey-feedback. In 1947, ONR financed the historic three- 
week summer session at Bethel, Maine. The work of that summer 


formed the basis for the National Training Laboratory. The 
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Institute for Social Research at the University of Michigan has 
also done some pioneering work in survey-feedback under the 
sponsorship of the Office of Naval Research. 

While the Office of Naval Research is still very active in 
funding studies in the area, the operating Navy has become a 
practitioner of organization development. The Navy’s practical 
organization development effort is embodied in the Organizational 
Development and Management portion of the Human Resource Manage-—- 
ment Program. The Human Resource Management Program is one of 
five major programs within the Navy Human Goals Plan.® The 
purpose of the Human Resource Management Program “is to provide 
to every unit the specific and detailed assistance that they 
want and need to develop that particular personnel management 
or leadership system which will best meet their unique needs and 
enable them to better utilize physical and human resources,” 

[Ref. 14, pe. B-1] Within this program, the Organizational Develop- 
ment and Management portion has the mission of providing commands 
with “assistance of trained specialists in organizational develop- 
ment to assist a command in increasing the overall performance 

of its personnel towards mission attainment and overall command 


. oe 
excellence.” [Ref. 14, p. B-3] 


Bee HISTORY 
A chronological evolution of the Organizational Development 


and Management Program is contained in Appendix A. 
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C. TECHNOLOGY 
1. Overview 
The Navy’s effort generally follows the phases discussed 
in section II, but the steps are labeled differently. An inter- 
vention model proposed by Kolb and Frohman is utilized by the 
Navye The table below compares the steps identified in the 


KOLB—FROHMAN model with those that form the organization of this 


thesis: 
KOLB—-FROHMAN UiPOh omPHAGhsS 
pcouting Entry 
Panning Entry 
Diagnosis Data Collection/Diagnosis 
Action Data Feedback/Action 
Evaluation Evaluation 


Termination Withdrawal 

These phases form the basis for the Human Resource 
Management Cycle. This cycle is graphically displayed in 
exhibit 8, Appendix B. The Human Goals Plan requires that each 
command in the operating force be scheduled: 12) annually for 
an initial survey, 2) a five consecutive day dedicated Human 
Resources Management period (referred to as the HRAV), 3) a six 
month follow-on visit. The Human Goals Plan also requires that 
each command develop a command action plan (CAP) for attainment 
of the Human Goals Plan objectives. . 

Bach command is assisted in fulfilling these requirements 
by a Human Resource Management Center (HRMC) or a Human Resource 
Management Detachment (HRMD). The HRMC/HRMD is organizationally 


under the Fleet Commanders-In-Chief. Prior to assignment to the 
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HRMC/HRMD, personnel attend a twelve-week Human Resource Manage- 
ment School, located in Memphis, Tennessee. This school is 
designed to provide the skills and knowledge required of an OD 
consultant in the naval environment. 

The Navy’s organization development effort is based upon 
a change method called Survey-Guided Development (SGD): The 
method is a product primarily of the Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan. This method conceptualizes the organi- 
gation in a manner similar to Lawrence and Lorsch. That is, it 
is viewed as consisting of specialized groups which are linked 
to the next higher level via the superior who is himself a sub- 
ordinate at that level. “Survey-guided development is based upon 
the theory that three factors need to be taken into account in 
an organizational development effort; the behavior(s) which are 
problematic, the conditions which create those behaviors, and 
the interventions or activities which will correct the conditions 
creating the prolense= [Ref. 29, pe 1-2] Survey-guided develop- 
ment utilizes a questionnaire to ascertain certain dimensions 
within the organization. A great amount of emphasis is placed 
upon the correct diagnosis of the data. An accurate diagnosis 
should indicate the problem, its source, and its probable cause. 

Once compiled and analyzed, the data are fed back to the 
organization. The data first goes to top management, who in turn 
feeds it further down the command structure via the “linker.” 
Workshops are then designed to solve those problems which have 


been identified. The problems are dealt with by a group problem 
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solving method. The results of the problem solving sessions 
are then unified into a command action plan (CAP). 
ee Entry 

Referring to the HRM cycle flow diagram, steps la and 
1b comprise the entry phase. Well before these steps commence, 
the command has knowledge via the Fleet Commander’s Quarterly 
Employment Schedule that a five day HRAV has been scheduled. 
Approximately eight to ten weeks prior to the HRAV commencement 
date, step la is initiated. In most cases this is accomplished 
by a letter similar to that contained in exhibit 2, Appendix B. 
The letter discusses the HRM cycle and relates it to the Human 
Goals Plan. It provides the name of the lead consultant assigned 
to work with the command and other points of contact at the 
HRMC. it states and explains the preliminary events which 
should take place prior to the HRAV and proposes a schedule to 
accomplish them. 

Step 1b is mutually arranged between the command and the 
lead consultant. In cases where the Commanding Officer of the 
unit is an 0-6, the Commanding Officer of the HRMC usually is 
present during this visit. During this visit a more detailed 
briefing of the Human Goals Plan and the HRM cycle are provided. 
Details regarding the command survey are given and the command” s 
assistance in implementing the survey is requested. 

3- Data Collection 
Data collection is represented by step 2 in the HRM cycle 


flow diagram. The primary vehicle for collecting data about the 
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command is a standard survey questionnaire. As stated earlier, 
the command is required to conduct the survey, however the survey 
may be supplemented by interviews. The survey is usually adminis- 
tered five to eight weeks prior to the commencement of the HRAV 
week. The standard questionnaire is given to all units partici- 
pating in the HRM cycle. 

The questionnaire was designed under Navy contract by 
personnel at the Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan. At the time the case was observed the questionnaire 
consisted of 103 questions. However, it has subsequently been 
mevrsed and at this writing consists of 88 questions. The 
answer sheet also allows the inclusion of 30 additional questions 
which the command has the option of utilizing. Finally, the 
G@uestionnaire includes 14 demographic questions (e.g., race, 
age, paygrade, etc.). A copy of the survey questionnaire utilized 
in the case is included as exhibit 10, Appendix B. ° 

The questionnaire was designed to measure the areas of 
concern defined in the Navy Human Goals Plan. Specifically, the 
questionnaire is designed to measure the following dimensions 
_ and indices (an explanation of each is provided as exhibit 11, 
Appendix B): 


Command Climate® 


Communications Flow Work Group Coordination 
Decision Making 
Motivation SE ale 2VOls sire) a 


Human Resources Emphasis 
Lower Echelon Initiative Integration of Men and Mission 
General 
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Supervisor Leadership ® End Results 


Support {Mie lalenwaeyes 
Teamwork 
Goal Emphasis Community Interrelationships 


Work Facilitation 
Race Relations/Equal Opportunity 
Peer Leadership e 
Drug Abuse Education 


Support 

Teamwork Alcohol Abuse Education 
Goal Emphasis 

Work Facilitation Career Counselling 


#. Diagnosis 


Diagnosis of the survey results is designed to be 
accomplished within the framework of a model of an organization 
and a model of behavioral causal factors. The model used to 
meew the organization is similar to Likert’s “linker” concept 
Mummeawrence and Lorsch’s model ozs an organization. Essentially, 
the lowest level of the organization is composed of individuals 
grouped to perform a specialized task. The superior of this 
group is also viewed as a member of the group immediately above 
it in the hierarchial structure. This dual role of the group 
supervisor carries all the way up the command structure to the 
CO and XO. “The supervisor’s linking function helps. us under- 
stand how parts of the system fit together as a coherent, inter- 
acting whole.” [Ref. 29, pe 6-7] This can be graphically dis- 


played as shown on the next page: 
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it is through the “linker” that the formal processes 
of the organization travel. Specifically, the influence of such 
things as decisions, policies, rules, motivation and communica- 
tions fiow through the formal system via the linker. This not 
only highlights the importance of the linker within .the system 
but this also plays an important role in assessing the data. 
collected. The importance lies in the fact that those processes 


memeronea above reduce the latitude or set constraints for the 
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bounds within which the lower levels operate. The climate as 
Seenplified by these processes sets the-climate for lower level 
actions.e Therefore, the fact that a problem is identified at 
a certain level within the structure does not necessarily mean 
that the cause also lies at this level. In fact, the model 
stresses that the cause is very likely to appear as a result 
of the climate produced by higher levels in the organization. 
The members of ISR have found that the causal factors 
@eerouw be directly linked to one specific area. It is proposed 
that there are a number of factors that interact with varying 
degrees of influence. Within the context of the survey dimen- 
sions, they propose that command climate influences supervisor 
leadership, peer leadership and coordination. Peer leadership 
is also influenced by supervisor leadership and coordination, 
in turn, is influenced by peer leadership. Coordination then 
influences the end results of productivity, efficiency, perform- 
ance and combat readiness. This can be graphically displayed 


as shown on the next page. 
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This causal flow pattern forms the heart of the diagnostic 
phase of the Navy”s OD program. It is the identification of the 
causal factors which is the object of this phase. It should 
also be mentioned that this concept can also be used to view 
a subsystem (department, division, work group) within the system. 
The data (an example of which is provided as exhibit 6, 
Appendix B) is analyzed within the framework provided by these 
concepts. However, an integral aspect of the Navy’s diagnostic 
procedure deals with the comparison of a command’s data with 
the norms of the Navy. These norms are generated as a result 


of a compilation of all survey results to date. At the time of 


this writing, the input data from all afloat commands which have 
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taken the survey are categorized into surface, subsurface and 
aviation normse The command’s mean score for each of the dimen- 
sions and indices is then compared with the normative mean 
scores of all surface ships, for example. 

it is proposed that the difference between the individual 
command data and the Navy norms will provide the motivation for 
improvement. The dimensions that fall below the Navy’s average 
for that particular area are considered to be dimensions that 
might be sources of problems. Once the source of the problem 
has been identified, then an attempt is made to identify the 
cause utilizing the causal flow concept. Tabulation of survey 
meeutts by demographic and structural characteristics further 
allows the consultant to isolate problem areas. 

The identification of bimodal distributions within the 
survey printout can also provide an excellent procedure for 
determining polarization of the command within a particular 
dimension. This added perspective can greatly contribute to a 
more complete diagnosis. 

5. Data Feedback 

Although based upon the principles of survey-guided 
development, in practice a variation may be adopted. The parti- 
cular form depends upon the intended use of the survey diagnosis. 
The diagnosis could be used to design a series of workshops core 
the HRAV. On the other hand, it could be used in a manner which 
equates to a purer form of survey-guided development. In the 
latter case, the majority of the feedback process is conducted 


during the HRAV. 
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ae Variation of Survey—Guided Pe eiisonene 

When the diagnosis is utilized to design a series 
of workshops for the five day HRAV, the following sequence of 
events normally take place. Before the consultant provides the 
‘command with the survey results, usually three to four weeks 
Bryer to the commencement date of the HRAV, he should offer an 
opportunity to familiarize the CO,- and whom ever he may designate, 
with certain aspects of this phase of the program. The consultant 
should introduce the concepts upon which the diagnosis will be 
based. In addition, he should familiarize the CO with what 
the survey measures, the meaning of the survey indices and their 
causal relationship. An explanation of the norms to which the 
Gata will be compared is also important. 

Having familiarized the Commanding Officer with the 
essential points, the data is presented. At this presentation, 
the major features of the data are highlighted by charts or 
Other illustrations. (An example is provided as exhibit 1, 
memendix B.) It is anticipated that the CO will then feed this 
information to the top level of the command structure. As a 
result of the consultant and CO discussions of the data and their 
meaning, it is hoped that the CO can, in turn, highlight those 
gndices which he perceives as potential problem areas. The 
objective of this meeting is to decide what indices the command 
desires to improve upon. With this information, the consultant 
Can then organize a series of workshops congruent with the com- 


mand’s desires. 
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b. Survey-Guided Development 

The purer form of survey-guided development, on the 
other hand, devotes a considerable amount of time and effort to 
discussions about the potential problem areas as diagnosed from 
the survey, and their possible causes. As mentioned above, this 
process overlaps into the HRAV week (the action phase of the 
intervention). In fact, in this’ method, the feedback process 
is also viewed as the beginning of the action phase. As with 
the variation, a preliminary familiarization with the feedback 
process is necessary. However, rather than confining the dis- 
cussions of the survey results to the objective of workshcep 
design, the diagnosis is utilized more “to focus attention 
Memes weaker areas in command functicning and stimulate 
cussion of the systemic problems facing the command.” [Ref. 29, 
po 7-9]. 

eo. Action 
ae Survey-Guided Development 

For pure survey-guided development, phe ees phase 
is a continuation or the start of the conferences discussed 
above. The results of these conferences should be a list of 
problems that effect the entire ship. (The same procedure could 
be simultaneously conducted for a subsystem of the command pro- 
wading that sufficient resources were available.) The resultant 
list of problems are sanitized by removing those problems over 
which the command has no control. Additional problems may be 


G@eleted at the discretion of the CO. Once sanitized, the list 
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meeonen prioritized. In turn each problem is assigned to a 
group for the purpose of recommending ‘solutions to the Commanding 
Officer. The solutions should identify what actions are necessary, 
who is responsible for the actions and by when the actions should 
be completed. The recommended solutions to the problems are then 
mumeoved Or modified by the CO. The solutions are then solidified 
Gntvo a Command Action Plan (CAP). The CAP is the final product 
of the action phase.® It remains for the command then to imple- 
ment the actions outlined in the CAP. A summary diagram of the 
complete survey-guided development process and alternative means 
Seestructuring it is provided in Appendix C. 
b. Variation of Survey-Guided Development 

If the variation of survey-guided development is 
followed, then the action phase usually consists of workshops 
designed to attack the problems initially identified by the 
survey. A listing of the typical workshops available at an 
HRMC is provided as exhibit 19, Appendix B. A workshop usually & 
consists of a lecture or eee about a process or skill (écg., 
communication). Were often a demonstration, usually in the form 
of a role-playing exercise, utilizing members of the command, 
1s conducted to facilitate internalization of the concepts 
meugnt. These concepts are then brought into the context 
of the members” work environment by discussing their usefulness 
in the command. In many cases the members are asked to provide 
specific examples of areas where the command could benefit by 


Practicing these concepts. Therefore, workshops usually attempt 
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Borimpart cognitive information reinforced with experiential 
learning’ exercises.” 

The Human Goals Plan requires that a command action 
plan be a product of the HRAV. Therefore, if the variation of - 
survey~guided development is used, then in most cases a command 
action planning system (CAPS) workshop is included in the HRAV 
for the specific purpose of developing a CAP. This workshop 
begins by identifying problems. Problem identification is 
usually accomplished by individual inputs or by a peer group 
effort. From the problems that were generated, the CO selects 
those which he desires to concentrate on. Then, as in the pure 
survey-guided development method, groups are assigned the task 
of recommending solutions to those vroblems. Again these 
solutions are accepted or modified by the CO and the results 


ere then unified into a CAP. 


IV. CASE STUDY: USS THUNDERBOLT 


A. INTRODUCTION 

“Why do I need an HRAV? As you can see from the normative 
data (exhibit 1, Appendix B), I don’t need an HRAV.” These were 
the matter-of-fact type comments of the Commanding Officer, USS 
Thunderbolt to the lead consultant from the HRMC. These comments 
led off the HRAV planning conference held in the wardroom of 
the ship on el June 197X. The conference was attended by CO, 
XO and all department heads. Also present were two members of 


the staff of HRMC; CDR Al Reagan, 1310 (helo) and LT Bruce 
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Dunne, 1110. CDR Reagan was the team leader of Team # Z, one 
of six teams at HRMC. As such, he was the lead consultant for 


Thunderbolt ”’s HRM cycle. 


B. BACKGROUND 

Moo thunderbolt had just recently returned to her homeport 
from a very successful WESTPAC deployment, and at the time of 
the HRAV planning conference, was nace tas the completion of her 
30 day stand-down period. Nevertheless, active preparation was 
being made for her upcoming yard overhaul which was scheduled 
to commence in August 197X. Although she was four years out 
of overhaul, she did pass the PEB. However, she now faced the 
trauma of ten months in the naval shipyard. 

The Commanding Officer, CDR Dick Williamson, took command 
of Thunderbolt about six months before the HRAV week. He did 
not attend the usual prospective commanding officers (PCO) school, 
but instead reported directly to the ship. The Executive Officer, 
LCDR Ed Chappel, joined the ship two months later. His enroute 
training included PXO school. Both officers had been early 
selected to their present ranks. Both had Masters’ degrees; 
the CO in International Affairs and the XO in Operations Research. 
This was CDR Williamson’s third command. In talking about 
Thunderbolt, he once stated that “there was a spirit aboard her, 
however it was dormant. Since I’ve taken command, the spirit 
has been kindled and is now on top.” He prided himself in his 
Seamanship ability. He considered the use of tug and pilot 


warranted on some occasions, however all too often CO’s used 
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them, he thought, hecause they lacked ability and confidence, 

As a result it was the exception rather than the rule to observe 
Thunderbolt assisted by tug or pilot. This, he felt, contributed 
greatly to sparking his crew’s spirit. 

He strongly advocated the use of the chain of command. In 
fact, most of his orders to the wardroom officers were directed 
through the executive officer. He believed that the XO should 
mun the ship and the CO operate it. To outside observers, the 
meeand XO shared a very close relationship. CDR Reagan once 
remarked that he could count on the X0’s thoughts to also be 
those of the CO. He also remarked, however, that there was no 
doubt who ran the ship. 

It was not uncommon to hear CDR Williamson express the 
opinion that the UCMJ, payday, and liberty-call were the things 
that motivated a sailor. He had a reputation, on board, of 
being very tough at mast. In one instance, he fined one of his 
crew members $100.00 for not saluting him on the pier. The XO 
once remarked that his workload was more than usual because of 
the number of Summary Court Martials that have been awarded at 
Captain’s Mast. Grooming standards, on board, were in accordance 
with the letter of the book and strictly enforced by the duty 
master-at-arms who stood at the brow at liberty call. Since 


returning to homeport, the crew has been in four sections. 


C. ENTRY 
In accordance with the Fleet Commander’s quarterly employment 


schedule, USS Thunderbolt was scheduled for an HRAV from 9-13 
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July 197X. However, as a result of an exchange of messages 
between the HRMC and the ship, Thunderbolt”’s HRM cycle actually 
started two months earlier while the ship was returning from a 
WESTPAC deployment. On 12 May 197X, Bos’n Harris, a member of 
the HRMC Team # Z, embarked two weeks prior to the ship’s 
arrival in homeport. Upon arrival at the ship he delivered to 
the CO a letter from the Commanding Officer of the HRMC (exhibit 
2, Appendix B). At 1630 that afternoon the ship shifted colors 
Smcescvarted the final leg of its homeward trek. The following 
day Bos’n Harris briefed the CO and XO on the Human Resources 
Management cycle. During the brief, 12 handouts were referred 
to and subsequently given to the command (exhibits 3-14, Appendix 
meebos n Harris summarized the briefing by stating that, 

e e e the CO appeared skeptical and asked many questions with 
regard to the Human Goals Plan. He appeared to be satisfied with 


the answers provided and began to be somewhat supportive.” 


D. DATA COLLECTION 

On the morning of 14 May, another meeting between Bos“n 
Harris and the CO and XO was held to decide when, how and where 
to administer the Human Goals Survey. It was decided here that 
due to metericient time, the CO would not exercise his option 
to add supplemental questions to the survey. Bos’n Harris 
devoted that afternoon and most of the next day formulating a 
comprehensive wire diagram (exhibit 15, Appendix B) of the ship’s 


organization. During the remaining days of the voyage, the 





survey questionnaire was administered at seven different sessions 
to 240 out of the 253 man crew. The 13 members who did not take 
ihe survey were not aboard for various reasons. Bos’n Harris had 
one additional meeting with the CO and XO before the ship arrived 
at its homeport. This meeting was for the purpose of discussing 
how the survey data would be fed back to the ship. It was 
decided that the CO would receive the data himself and then pass 
it down to his XO and department heads. The date established 

for the feedback of the data was 5 June. The day before arriving 
at homeport, Bos*’n Harris summarized the ship’s commitment to 

the HRM cycle as follows: “CO, XO, Department Heads, and crew 
(except CPO’s)°appeared to be excited and enthusiastic about 
Seemrmen Goals Program. Note: six (5) month deépioyment ends 


mOMOrrOW > 


BE. DIAGNOSIS 

After Thunderbolt’s arrival at homeport and before the 
scheduled 5 June meeting, HRMC personnel processed and analyzed 
the data. The raw data on the survey answer sheets were optically 
scanned and transfermed into punched cards at the HRMC. The 
memened Cards were then hand-carried to NELC and transferred to 
a disc and processed through a program which produced the final 
memcvout of the survey results (exhibit 16, appendix B). The 
HRMC has access to the disc at NELC by remote terminal. This 
access can be used to delete and change data or to request addi- 


e2Onal printouts, The data on this disc is usually erased upon 
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completion of a unit’s HRAV. The punched cards however were 
returned and are retained by the HRMC. While the data was on 

NELC“s disc, NPRDC made a copy and stored it in Dee bank 

which contains the survey results from all naval units. It 

was from this data bank that the normative data displayed in 

exhibit 1 was produced. Upon receiving the final printout, 

CDR Reagan spent about five hours analyzing the data. His diagnosis 
appears as exhibit 17, Appendix B. After completing his analysis, 
he relayed to his team members the results of his work. Bos’n 
Harris remarked that the survey results matched his opinion of 


@® 
the ship. 


F. DATA FEEDBACK 

Armed with the final survey printout and his analysis, he 
developed a detailed agenda in preparation for the 5 June feed- 
back session. Upon arrival at the ship on that date, he and 
two other members of his team were introduced to the CO in his 
cabin. CDR Reagan summarized his first encounter with CDR 
Williamson in the following manner: 


| He (CDR Williamson) was very interested in getting 
right into the survey resuits. I had prepared a folder 
of information for him, but he didn*t show much interest 
in the contents other than the graph I had prepared of 
the normative data and how the Thunderbolt compared. He 
then took his copy of the survey results and started 
mearough it. The short introduction I had planned around 
the feedback model of causal flow and linking pins was 
dropped. I let him have his head with the data, trying 
to give him instruction on the symbology and mechanics 
of the printout. The cabin arrangement was not conducive 
for working with him on his data. He held it in his lap 
while sitting across from us. t was diirticult to see 
where he was in the data. After he had completed his 
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readout, I brought up the subject of confidentiality with 
hime He stated that he had contracted with CWO Harris for 
all of the data. He also started looking at the graph again. 
He had two indices that were below the 40th percentile that 
he was concerned about, and he became quite defensive about 
them and the normative data. I started to break out the 
departmental data when he decided that he wanted to get 

all the department heads and XO involved. So we moved to 
the wardroom to continue the brief. I went back over the 
symbology and mechanics of the printout for the benefit 

of the XO and the department heads, and gave each of them 
their departmental data. The CO was still having a problem 
with the normative data. He requested copies of all the 
overall command data for each of the department heads. 

He also requested a definition of each of the workshops 

we can put on. I offered whatever assistance the team could 
give him feeding back data to the command. He stated that 
he wanted time to look over the data and let his XO and 
department heads have time to look it over before he 
decided. All in all the meeting was rather stiff.*® The CO 
was denying some of the data and seemed reluctant to want 

to make any commitment around it or the HRM cycle. He was 
all business and no time was spent on small talk or 
amenities. The meeting did not go at all according to 

my original game plan to brief him on a model before giving 
him the data. a 


When he briefed his team, CDR Reagan commented that the meeting 
was the hardest that he had ever experienced. 

The additional printouts (exhibit 16, Appendix B) and the 
list of workshops (exhibit 19, Appendix B) requested by CDR 
Williamson were delivered to him by CDR Reagan on 11 June.” At 
this meeting CDR Reagan asked if there were any questions regarding 
the data. There were none expressed by the CO. CDR Reagan again 


offered to assist in feeding the survey results to the department 


hy was known to the case writer, but not to the members of 
the HRMC that CO, Thunderbolt did not in general have a high regard 
for personnel that were initially assigned to HRMC associated programs. 


“This was the first time that CDR Reagan had given a command 
a list of the workshops that were available at the HRMC. 
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heads. The CO again responded by stating that he intended to 
give each department head his data and would hold a meeting with 
them later that week to discuss the data. 

A number of phone conversations between CDR Reagan and the. 
XO resulted in establishing 21 June as the date for a conference 
to discuss and plan the contents of the HRAV week. That con- 
ference was led off by the comments contained in the first para- 
graph of the case. Other questions and comments that surfaced 
during this conference included: 1) Who goes to an HRAV; a 
particular work group? 2) What is the optimum number of people 
for an HRAV? 3) Some of my people claim that they didn’t under- 
stand some of the terminology that was used in the questionnaire, 
Lh) Can’t department heads concentrate on their areas of particu- 
lar concern during the HRAV? 

After discussing these items, the CO then asked each depart- 
ment head to indicate,what workshops they thought would do them 
the most good in light of the survey results. The following sum- 


marizes their reports: 


OPERATIONS WEAPONS 
Decision-Making Communications 
Motivation Motivation 
Race Race 
Drugs Drugs 
peecohol Alcohol 

- ENGINEERING SUI Le 
Goals and Plans Peer group/Intergroup 
Motivation Team Building 
Race Mirroring Exercise 
Drugs Goals and Plans 
Alcohol Communications 
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The CO wrote these inputs on a chalk board. After about 4 
minutes of discussion, the CO had developed what CDR Reagan te 
sidered an unusual plan for an HRAV week. CDR Reagan had been 
lead consultant for seven HRAV’s (average one per month) and had 
participated as a team member in others. He had not experienced 
a request such as this. Normally a ship would select’a group of 
from 30-36 people representing a vertical cross section of the 
ship to participate as an intact group throughout the entire week. 
In fact this is what he had suggested to CDR Williamson. Never- 
theless, he eagerly assured the CO that it was an innovative plan 
and that he thought that it would work. CDR Williamson’s plan 
is described in the following paragraph. 

For the first two days of the week there were four groups 
(A, B, C, and D) of 32 men each. On the first day, group A 
received a half-day communications workshop in the morning and 
a half-day motivation workshop in the afternoon at HRMC“%s con- 
ference room. Group B received the same workshops but attended 
them in a building adjacent to HRMC“s headquarters. ‘Simultaneously 
groups C and D attended a four hour session dedicated to Race 
Relations Education and Drug and Alcohol Abuse. This session 
was conducted in a building near where the ship was moored. On 
the second day of the HRAV week, teams A and B received the Race, 
Drug and Alcohol Abuse seminars while teams C and D received the 
Communications and Motivation workshops. Consequently, all four 
groups experienced the four seminars. Wednesday and Thursday 


was dedicated to a Command Action Planning System (CAPS) workshop. 
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One group of 32 men (all of whom had been members of either group 
A, B, C or D during the previous two days) attended this two- 

day workshop. The CAPS workshop was designed to provide inputs 
for Thunderbolt”s Command Action Plan. Friday morning was 
utilized to unify the output of the two-day CAPS workshop into 

a rough Command Action Plan. This session was attended by the 
CO, XO, CMA, MCPOC, RAFT, the Weapons Officer and 3 of the 4 


CAP team leaders. A diagram of the week’s plan is presented 


below: 
MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 
Com(A) Com(B) Com(C) Com(D) 
C Unify 

Mot(A) Com(B) Mot(C) Mot(D) plan 
ene me A A half-day 

Race(C) racc(AY D Pp 
AM Drugs(C) AM Drugs(A) 

Palcohol(C ) Aveonolee) 3 5 

Drugs(D)- Drugs(B) 
PM Race(D) PM Race(B) 

Alcohol(D) Alcohol(B) 


The Supply Officer made arrangements with Team # Z to conduct a 


mirroring exercise sometime after the HRAV week. 


G. ACTION 

The Commanding Officer of the HRMC kicked off the HRAV week 
by welcoming Thunderbolt’s crew and explained why they were there. 
In part, he stated that studies have shown a need to sit back 
and take a look at yourselves and to evaluate special interest 


items such as race and drugs. Therefore higher authority has 
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directed you to utilize this week to take a look at your ship. 
He continued by stating that the HRMC tries to operate as an 
assist ship and expressed the hope that as a result, things on 
board could be done in a more orderly and efficient manner. He 
hastened to add that this is not a substitute for leadership by 
saying that no matter how good management is, leadership, 
especially the CO’s, has to make the decisions. 

CDR Williamson followed by telling his crew that he had 
told the Commanding Officer of the Human Resources Management 
Center that he didn’t think that Thunderbolt needed an HRAV. He 
then showed the crew the graph of the normative data and explained 
how Thunderbolt compared with the rest of the fleet. He con- 
tinued by saying that as a result of a conversation with the 
Commanding Officer aii the HRMC and after giving it a lot of 
thought he now felt that the HRAV provided a chance for Thunder- 
Bolt to become an even better sini? He stated that the object 
of this week was to make us more efrrcient. He told them that 
he wanted them to take a close look at the way we do things. He 
said that gripes should be brought out into the open. He further 
Stated that there should be no fear of reprisals, but that this 
does not mean a license for disrespect. 

The CAPS workshop was scheduled for the third day of the 


HRAV. While everyone was getting settled in the conference room 





PCDR Williamson had served with the Commanding Officer of 
Eo HRMC at a previous duty station and had a great deal of respect 
ie nim. ° 





on that day, a short discussion was taking place in the back of 
the conference room between CDR Reagan and CDR Williamson. The 
discussion centered around the initial procedures for the CAPS 
workshop. After a few words were exchanged CDR Reagan proceeded 
to the front of the room and began to instruct the crew that each 
individual would list those things which he wanted to see changed 
on the ship (“I wants”). No sooner had he told the crew this, 
than, from the back of the room, the CO interrupted by stating 
that that was not what he wanted. He expressed his desire to 
have the problems generated by peer groups rather than by indi- 
viduals. CDR Reagan hesitated for a moment and then responded 

by saying that it was just as easy to do it that way. He then 
changed his instructions to the crew and stated that it would 
only take a couple of minutes to get his list of the crew members 
so that he could identify the peer groups. Again the CO, from 
the back of the room, remarked that all that had to be done was 
to divide the crew members according to rank. The CO then pro- 
ceeded to the front of the room and began grouping the crew by 
rank on the black board. A scheme was finally devised that 


divided the 32 members into four peer groups as follows: 


GROUP I _ Officers/Master & Senior Chiefs/ 
CPO’s/P01’s 

eROUP IT ~> PO 

GROUP IIT - EOS 

GROUP IV - E-2/E-3 


These groups were tasked to deliver to the CO a list of those 


things that they wanted to see changed on the ship (“we wants”). 
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Once the list was completed they were then tasked to prioritize 
the three items of most concern to them. 

Prior to commencing, the CO told them that he wanted them 
to be honest and that this was their change to be hearde He also 
stated that he wanted to hear nothing about the hair length 
policy, however the manner in which the policy was carried out 
was fair game. After the CO’s comments the above teams adjourned 
into separate rooms (diagram of HRAV conference room is contained 
in exhibit 20, Appendix B). 

After working approximately 45 minutes, the teams assembled 
in the main conference room. There, each group’s spokesman in 
turn made an oral presentation to the CO and the entire group 
regarding his team’s list. The results of the peer group “we 
wants” are summarized in exhibit 21, Appendix B. 

Thereafter the CO, XO and CDR Reagan adjourned to a separate 
room. There, the CO was requested to choose 8 of the problems 
presented as ones he would like worked on. Meanwhile the crew 
members were briefed on a six step problem-solving and action- 
planning method. The objective of this six step procedure was 
to produce a realistic plan for the solution of a given problem. 
Additionally, new team assignments were made. No longer would 
the teams be composed of peers but rather as vertically inter- 
grated teams as indicated in exhibit 22, Appendix B. 

The CO emerged from the room after reviewing the issues that 
were identified and assigned ‘ehhe following four items to the 


Peoups indicated: 
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TEAM A 


We need to improve assignment of working party and mess 
cook procedureSse 


TEAM B 


We need to improve indoctrination of newly reported men. 


We need to improve special request chit ar@ucdumese 
TEAM D 

We need to improve watch bill coordination. 

At this time the CO commented to the entire group that 
although I’ve only chosen 8 of the issues, I want to assure you 
that all issues will be looked at closely and feedback on all 
will be given back to you. He once again emphasized that no 
one should have any fear of reprisal and that everyone who hes 
something to say should speak up regardless of rank or rate. 

He also stated that he was surprised at some of the items which 
surfaced, but not with others. 

Having been given their assignments each team proceeded to 
separate rooms to work on a plane The senior man on each team 
was designated as the team leader and was responsible for the 
coordination and output of the team’s efforts. Each team was 
assigned a staff member from the HRMC. Each member of the staff 
Was familiar with the six step procedure and facilitated as 
mecessary. For the next 5-6 hours the teams laboriously attempted 
tO cope with the new procedure in applying it to the problem 
which they had been assigned. With the help of the staff facili- 


tators, they managed to grope through the procedure and were 
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ready at about 1500 that afternoon to report their plan to the 
CO and the members of the other teams. Exhibit 23, Appendix B 
summarizes their plans. The COQ commented at the completion of 
each team’s presentation. One recurring comment pointed to the 
fact that procedures to cope with these issues were already in 
existence, but evidently they arent being carried out or the 
procedures are not being enforced. 

Before departing for the day, the CO assigned the four 
issues which were to be tackled the next daye- The issues and 
team assignments were as follows: 

TEAM A 

We need to improve consistency of liberty procedure. 

TEAM B 


We need to improve awareness of respect. 
We need to improve information flow of middle management. 


We need to improve information flow of line management. 

On the following morning the team members went directly to 
their designated team rooms and commenced tackling that day’s 
task. The issues this day were a bit more vague than the previous 
onese Therefore time was initially spent clarifying the meaning 
of the issuee The teams were more comfortable with the six ste 
procedure and therefore needed less facilitation from the staff 
members. By 1430 all teams were ready to report to the COQ. 


Their plans are summarized in exhibit 24, Appendix Be Some of 





the group leaders, when making their presentations to the CO, 
stated that they would like to continue working on the problen, 


as a group, in the coming months. 


Vee choot slUDY DISCUSSLON 


A. ENTRY 
1o Deviations from Procedures -Instituted by the Navy 

The ship was deployed at the time the initial entry took 
place (8-10 weeks prior to the HRAV). This fact required a de- 
parture from the normal entry procedures in two ways. First, 
the initial introductory letter to the CO (step 1a) occurred 
Simultaneously with the initial visit (step 1b), rather than 
being senarated by a neriod of time. This departure, in and of 
itself, is not considered significant enough to be detrimental 
to the effort. However, the execution of step la and 1b in 
the back—to~—back fashion in which it was accomplished left little 
time for the CO to ponder the program and its possible impact 
on his command. Secondly, and of particular significance, was 
the fact that the lead consultant did not conduct the initial 
visit. This fact may have had a considerable effect on the 
relationship that eventually developed between CDR Williamson and 
CDR Reagan. (This relationship will be discussed more fully in 
the section that follows.) 

The reasons for departing from the normal procedures are 
not contained in the case. The following reasons were provided 


By the lead consultant for this departure. The initial. contact 
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was not made by the lead consultant OGRE at that time he was 
involved in the delivery of an HRAV to another unit. The decision 
to conduct the entry phase in this manner was based on a couple 
of key factors. First, it was considered that the period of 
time between data collection and the HRAV would have been too 
compressed if the survey was conducted after the ship’s arrival 
in homeporte Secondly, it was thought that it might be difficult 
to obtain a wide coverage by administering the questionnaire 
during the post deployment standdown. 
£e Comparison with Literature 
To assess the preconditions of the client, it is helpful 

jbo look at the characteristics of the Commanding Officer of the 
shipe From the background information in the case, it can be 
surmised that the CO displayed the following characteristics: ° 

tremendous pride in himself and ship, 

professionally competent, 

strong disciplinarian, 

strong advocate of the chain of command, 

strongly committed to the organization and its traditions, 

not previously exposed to the concepts of organization 

development. 
In summary, it can be concluded that he was a “hard driving,” 
successful Naval Officer. He tended to be very authoritarian 
and appeared to run his ship from the top down. In terms of 
the “readiness” of the organization, as personified by the CO, 
mercould be said that: 1) knowledge of OD was low, 2) the culture, 


especially the rewards and punishment variable was not congruent 


Men that of OD, 3) there was little felt need for change.® 
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Assessment of the relationship building cannot be con- 
fined to the events that occurred during the entry phase but 
rather the entire effort must be viewed in order to come to any 
clear conclusions. Initial defensiveness was displayed by the 
eran Bos*n Harris” description of his first visit with CDR 
Williamson. However, it appeared that rapport was being built 
between he and the CO. This is supported by the fact that the 
CO seemed to be satisfied with the explanations regarding the 
Human Goals Plan and by Bos’n Harris” summary of the command’s 
commitment to the Human Goals Plan. 

CDR Reagan s summary of his first encounter with the CO 
indicates that they did not immediately strike a cordial relation- 
ship. Reinforcement of this conclusion is found at the end of 
his statement that the meeting was stiff and also by the fact 
that he relayed to his team members that the meeting had been 
the hardest that he had experienced. 

As the intervention proceeded, one gets the indication 
that their relationship never really solidified into’a collabora- 
tive onee The incident at tne beginning of the CAPS workshop 
where there was a misunderstanding about problem identification 
procedures indicated that communication between them was strained 
and not very interactive. The fact that CDR Williamson interrupted 
CDR Reagan to correct the misunderstanding could also indicate 
that they had probably not attained a power-equal relationship. 

At the opening session of the HRAV week, CDR Williamson 


Openly stated that he was not convinced of the need for an HRAV 
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until after he had talked to the CO of the HRMC and had given 

it more thought. The footnote regarding a past working relation- 
ship between the two CO’s might have been a major influencing 
factor in the outcome of that discussion. However, the fact 

that CDR Williamson went to another individual could also indicate 
a lack of mutual trust and respect between he and CDR Reagan. 

There is nothing in the case that would lead one to con- 
clude, because CDR Reagan was an eee this contributed 
to the problem. However, it 1s considered that this fact may 
have had a negative affect on the effort. This observation is 
made to indicate that a CO of a surface combatant might perceive 
an aviator as not having a keen appreciation for the workings of 
a small ship. 

Of primary importance to the understanding of the CO- 
consultant relationship is the statement that the case writer 
Makes in a footnote regarding the CO’s opinion of personnel 
associated with Pers P programse The Pers P organization was 
not perceived by the CO as having an enviable reputation. Even 
though the HRMC was under the command of the Fleet Commander-—in- 
Maeet, Pers P’s prior and present influence in the effort was 
known to the CO, and in most cases is common knowledge. This 
might have contributed to a lack of trust, and respect for the 
consultant. 

CDR Reagan’s comment concerning the crew’s cooperation 
memrndicative of the fact that the content portion of the. contract 


was fulfilled. However, based upon the preceeding discussion 
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regarding the relationship, it is concluded that the psychological 
contract was never made.® It is very likely that the HRM cycle 

was viewed as a required evolution and therefore carried out in 
mmee vein. This could explain the keeping of the content portion 
oi the contract. 

In summary, it is concluded that the necessary precon- 
ditions of knowledge, organizational culture, and felt need were 
not present. Reference is made to Bennis” comment that “one of 
the best ways to diagnose the cultural readiness has to do with 
the way the client system reacts to and establishes a relation- 
ship with the change agent. The relationship could not be 
characterized as open, honest, trusting, or collaborative, but 
rather as distrustful, non-interactive and not nower-equal: The 
relationship that developed in this case supports Bennis’” con- 
elusion. However, this case points out other important contri- 
buting factors which pertain more to the preconditions of the 
consultant rather than the client organization. First, the CO 
did not, in general, have a high regard for personnel assigned 
to organizations associated with Pers Pe. Second, the additional 
possibility that as an aviator, the consultant might not have been 
considered sufficiently aware of small ship operations to be of 
assistancee Finally, in this particular case, one relationship 
began to take shape only to be interrupted during a latter stage 
of the effort. The content portion of the contract was made 
and carried out, but the psychological portion was never made. 


mimconsideration of the above, it is concluded that the entry 
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Phase was not successful. Again referring to Bennis who stated 
that “the problems that inhere in that relationship are probably 
Sympvomatic of the problems to be encountered.” Therefore, an 
analysis of the entry phase predicts problems for a successful 


change effort in this case. 


Be DATA COLLECTION 

The standard questionnaire was the only means utilized to 
collect data. The CO evidently did not feel that sufficient 
time existed to add supplemental questions. It is not clear, 
from the case, what particular pressures existed to cause this 
Beeling. Bos’n Harris’ time on board could have been utilized 
to collect additional datae It appeared that the data he might 
have collected was unstructured and only used in summery form. 
His statement that the survey results confirmed his opinion of 


the ship supports this observation. 


C. DIAGNOSIS AND DATA FEEDBACK 

The inability to formulate a collaborative relationship had 
a tremendous affect on the data feedback and diagnosis phases. 
The concepts under which the consultant was operating never 
were able to be explained. His role in the feedback process 
appeared to be limited to explaining the mechanics of the 
printout tothe members of the command. The consultant was essen- 
tially excluded from presenting his diagnosis or of contributing 


in a meaningful manner in the feedback process. As a result 
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the diagnosis and interpretation was essentially generated from 
within the command; it was not a collaborative process. 

lime case indicates that the data was internally fed from CO/ 
XO to department heads and that department heads received more. 
detailed printouts of their particular workgroups. Jt is dif- 
ficult to determine the extent to which the data was fed beyond 
the department head level. ° 

The normative data became the focal point for the Commanding 
Officer. He became defensive about the two indices which fell 
below the Navy norm. However, the fact that the remaining indices 
fell within the mean of the normative profile could have contri- 
buted greatly to his explicit lack of motivation to continue 
with the OD effort. The normative graph so occupied the CO, 


that it overshadowed the data printout and its interpretation. 


D. ACTION 

The pure form of survey-guided development was not used for 
the action phase. Instead the variation which utilized the 
diagnosis to design a series of workshops was used. Because of 
the lack of a collaborative relationship and the fact that the 
data did not motivate a desire for change, it was probably better 
that the variation was pursued. On the other hand, the supply 
Mepartvment s data indicated that it was an ideal target for a 
subsystem survey-guided development effort. 

The problems identified during the CAPS workshop bore little 


resemblance to the consultant’s diagnosis. This raises the 
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following questions: 1) is the survey valid? 2) does it measure 
what is important? 3) is the wording sufficiently shipboard 
oriented?e 

The diagonal slice chosen to participate in the CAPS work-. 
shop only contained two officers neither of which were department 
heads. Therefore, the policy-influencing personnel were not 
included.” This could explain the relatively large number of 
committees recommended by the problem-solving teams. For a 
command with a leadership style that is definitely top-down, 
it would have been better to take a slice of the organization 
at a higher level. 

The fact that some of the group leaders expressed a desire 
to continue working on the problems after the HRAV terminated 
indicates that the individuals were deeply involved in meaningful 
areas. It is also indicative that group ownership did exist. 
This is the most optimistic sign that the effort could have been 


Pmecessitul. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Ideally, generalities should be drawn from a series of case 
studies. When this is done, commonalities between the different 
cases provide a sturdy base upon which to draw conclusions. Due 
to time constraints, only one case was observed. It should also 


be pointed out that the conclusions have been dravm from one 
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person’s perception. Although the author is satisfied with the 


Objectivity of the research, personal bias may be present. 


foe BNIRY 
i Conclusions 


a. Insufficient emphasis is being placed on the entry 
phase ee | 


The literature emphasizes the critical nature of the 
entry-.phase. For a successful OD effort, the interaction between 
the client and the consultant during this phase forms the basis 
for a collaborative relationship. The necessity for this type 
of relationship is fully documented in the literature. It appears 
from the case that the bulk of the Navy’s OD effort is concen- 
trated in other than the entry phase. Considering its cruciality, 
a greater emphasis should be placed on the elements of entry 
during the HRM cyclee More energy and effort should be spent in 
this phase in order to enhance achieving the necessary collabora- 
tive relationship. 

In expending this energy, consideration should be 
given to the priorities of the client during the entry phase.¢ 
In most cases, the client will likely be under considerable con- 
straints due to operational commitments. ?® 

b. Certain preconditions of both client and consultant 
are required to support the necessary collaborative 
relationship 

The literature is explicit in its treatment of the 


client preconditions necessary for the required relationship. 
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It stresses that the client should have, 1) some knowledge of OD, 
2) a felt need for change or improvement, 3) a culture congruent 
with the values of the consultant. The case of the USS Thunder- 
bolt supports the literature inthis respect. The lack of these 
Meeconditions contributed to the unsuccessful attainment of a 
collaborative relationship. 

Reading the conventional literature leads one to 
believe that the only preconditions necessary are those that 
pertain to the client. However, the case illustrates that a non- 
voluntary OD effort requires not only the client but also the 
consultant organization to meet certain preconditions. The 
case indicates two main factors which are considered necessary 
preconditions for the consultant. First, many fleet personnel 
do not look favorably upon the HRMC and its associated programs. 
This is due in part to negative reactions to previous programs. 
especially in the area of equal opportunity. For many, Human 
Goals is synonomous with equal opportunity programse Secondly, 
the professional sea-going background of some of the officers 
initially associated with the organization responsible for the 
human goals programs was incongruent with the client that he has 
to interact with. The additive affect of these two factors 
created a credibility gap between the “fleet sailor” and the 
“Human Goals people.” 

Considering the preconditions of both the client and 
the consultant, the entry phase for the Navy“’s OD effort can be 


graphically displayed as shown below: 


(Oe 






















CLIENT 


Preconditions 
knowledge of OD 
felt need for change 

congruent culture 


CONSULTANT 


Preconditions 
perceived reputation 
erceived competence 







RELATIONSHIP 


CONTRACT 
ze Recommendations 
The inadequacies expressed in the above conclusions 
could be greatly alleviated by improving both the client and 
consultant preconditions. The following recommendations are 
proposed as possible means for accomplishing this improvement. 
ae improvement of consultant preconditions 

Hs Mev Cmmerewe CN@wconsultant preconditions, 
both problems mentioned above have to be attacked. A possible 
solution to the first problem may be to separate or disassociate 
command development (OD) from the equal opportunity effort. If 
this appears economically infeasible, then a shift from the 
presently perceived emphasis of equal opportunity to one that 
stresses command development is recommended. A fully successful 
command development effort will have as a result racial awareness 
and equal opportunity. 

The second problem should be attacked by attracting 
professionally competent warfare specialists as consultants. To 
accomplish this requires that duty in this area be perceived as 
career-—enhancing.* Otherwise, the here-to-for successful and 


upward mobile officer will not desire duty in this area. The 
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needs of the service and encouragement from the Navy’s top echelon 
Saw the turnaround in the Nene aptsion of recemating duty. The 
same type of effort would be needed. 

Although organizational processes are common to all 
commands the environment and the demands under which they are 
carried out vary quite substantially depending upon the warfare 
specialty. The outsider may see “One Navy.” In reality 
however, the level at which the OD effort is being targeted, 
parochialism prevails to a great extent. Therefore consultant 
preconditions could be enhanced by matching client and con- 
sultant warfare specialties to the maximum extent. 

bo Improvement of client preconditions 

The client should be more knowledgeable about what 
OD is, its objectives and methods employed to attain these 
objectivese This requires that key personnel in the command be 
educated prior to commencement of the HRM cycle; suggesting 
that OD education should take place during enroute training. 
Meauher than establishing a separate school requiring additional 
expenditure of PCS funds, the possibility of incorporating this 
Saueation in PXO/PCO schools, SWOS, and officer entrance schools, 
Zor example should be explored. The methods of OD are rather 
difficult to fully grasp in a lecture presentation. Derr’s 
experience in a city’s school system suggests that an OD-type 
workshop could be extremely beneficial. Therefore a half-day, 
non-threatening workshop conducted by a visiting OD consultant 


moe SUificient exposure to OD methods for future clients. . 
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The fact that the Navy, as an organization, sought 
meoetrom OD consultants indicates a felt need in the aggregate, 
but this does not necessarily mean that the individual unit com- 
mand will feel the need. Jf the need does not initially exist, 
the survey results could produce it. However, rather than rely 
on the survey results to point out discrepancies and thereby 
induce a felt need, it would appear far better if key personnel 
could be informed and convinced of the value of OD prior to 
undergoing an HRAV (preferably before reporting aboard). The 
emphasis of the education should be that the HRM cycle provides 
a time to sit back in order to take a look at the perceived 
effects of the command’s management processes. 

Until the above long term remedies can take affect, 
the use of short term actions will have to suffice. To the extent 
possible, the above education should be attempted during the 
entry phase. An entry workshop similar to that referred to by 
Derr might be considered. A CNO personal letter to all Flag 
Sertcers, Unit Commanders, and Commanding Officers explaining OD 
principles might be a useful educational tool. It would also 
appear that the HRMC could arrange to conduct half-day seminars 
with Squadron Commanders and their Commanding Officers. An 
antecdotal success story written by a CO for publication in the 
Naval Institute Proceedings might also pay great dividends. ® a 

In summary, it appears that education will improve 
client preconditions. The fact that the consultant must vie with 


other priority items which consume the client”’s time during the 
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entry phase makes it imperative that this education take place 


as much as possible prior to entry. 


foe DATA COLLECTION 
im 6CConclusion 


ae Multiple data sources will add to diagnostic 
iets) ee cany c 


The use of additional data to corroborate or refute 
the survey results would give an additional diagnostic perspec- 
tive of the command. 

Ze Recommendation 
To accomplish this requires the Commanding Officer’s 
cooperation. With more knowledge of the methods of OD, CO’s 


will be more prone to see the advantages of multiple data sources. 


D. DIAGNOSIS AND DATA FEEDBACK 
ieee Conclusion 


ae Lack of collaborative relationship adversely affects 
diagnosis and data feedback 


The diagnosis and feedback phases of this case illus- 
trate the need for a collaborative relationship. The lack of 
a6S existence contributed to the inability to affect a joint, 
interactive and meaningful diagnosis. 

b. In cases where normative profile fails to produce the 
intended motivation for change, additional data displays 
may be necessary 
In the Thunderbolt case, the command’s data fell within 


most of the fleet means. As a result the Commanding Officer was 


not motivated for change or improvement. If the CO’s reaction 
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GO the normative data display is a typical response, then the 
cumulative affect would appear to drive towards mediocrity STAR 
out the fleet. In cases where the normative display does not 
produce the intended motivation, additional displays or ways of 
looking at the data appear to be needed. 
ke Recommendation 

More effort and energy should be exerted during the entry 
phase on establishing a collaborative relationship. 

In cases where the normative display does not produce 
motivation, back-up displays should be utilized. Rather than 
Using the fleet mean, the command’s mean could be used as a basis 
for comparison. In the Thunderbolt case, effective use of this 
comparison could have been made by utilizing a cumulative difference 
display. This type of display may be especially useful for dimen- 
Sions which exhibit a bimodal distribution. As an example, a 
cumulative difference graph for the communication flow index for 
Thunderbolt would appear as shown in figure VI-Il. As it appears 
in the survey printout the information displayed in figure VI-l 
resides on three different pages in the form of three different 
frequency distributions. The frequency distributions are shown 
in figure VI-II as a means of contrasting the impact of the cumula- 
tive difference displays with the frequency distributions as they 


appear in the printout. 
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Ee ACTION 
mee Conclusion 
ae The use of survey-guided development or its variation 

should depend on an assessment of the client—consult- 

ant relationship ¢ 

The case illustrates that without a collaborative 
relationship optimistic signs of involvement and ownership did 
result. It is proposed that similar results might not have 
occurred had pure survey~guided development been utilized in 
this case. This suggests that the choice between survey-guided 
development and its variation might rest on an evaluation of 
the client-consultant relationship up to the point of data feed- 
back. If the relationship is assessed as truly collaborative, 
then survey-guided development shouid be utlillizeu, otherwise 
its variation should be used.® 

bo Crew member’s increased awareness of the complexity 

involved in shipboard management is important side 

benefit of CAPS workshop 

Although not brought out in the case, it was the 
author’s observation that a major side benefit of the CAPS 
workshop was the participants” increased awareness of the com- 
plexities involved in running an effective and responsive ship- 
board management program.® A probable result could be that while 
the command is being responsive to its members, the members may 
at the same time become more responsive to the command because 


of their increased awareness. In the process of educating 


Se~tents, this point should be brought to light. 
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APPENDIX A 


CHRONOLOGICAL EVOLUTION OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


1o 5 November 1970: NAVOP Z-55 solicited applications from all 
Ney i ocGoonmeclm wii srcademic Or experienced 
backgrounds in management and the applied 
behaviorial sciences for the Human Resource 
Management Pilot Program. 


Ze 29 December 1970: The selection of 13 officers and 11 en- 
listed men from over 1,200 applications 
for this program was completed. 


3. 18 January 1971: The 24 personnel selected reported to the 
Naval Chaplain School, NS Newport, Rhode 
Island, for the initial eight weeks train- 
ing and the formation of the Human Resource 
Management Pilot Program. 


| 


ibe earch 


ea 
\O 


7 Project Manager, Human Relations Project 
(BUPERS-Pc) established as overall Project 
Manager for developing programs in Drug 
Abuse Education and Rehabilitation, Race 
Relations, Intercultural Relations, and 


Human Resource Management Programs. 


eet April 1971: Human Resource Management Pilot Program 
occupied own quarters, NS Newport, Rhode 
Island, began to develop its own organiza- 
tion, and define its mission. 


See July 1971: First Management Development Training 
seminars conducted by the Human Resource 
Management Pilot Program. 


de September 1971: Initial definition of Human Resource Manage- 
ment Pilot Program mission as implementing 
organizational development efforts within 
the operational forces of the Navy. 


S&. December 1971: Development of specific organizational 
development program for application within 
the Navy called the Command Development 
Program. Writing the “N-Man Book” begun. 
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January 1972: 


March 1972: 


April 1972: 


December 1972: 


January 1973: 


February 1973: 


Bera 19/3: 


“N-Man Book” published. Commander, Cruiser- 
Destroyer Flotilla TWO engaged as Pilot’s 
Operational clicnu. Initial application 

of Command Development Program. 


Human Resource Management Pilot Program 
terminated and transition to command status 
as Human Resource Development Center, NS 
Newport, Rhode Island. Human Resource 
Development Centers at San Diego, Norfolk, 
and Pearl Harbor established within six 
months. 


First Command Development Specialist 
Teriiniemeyclenwe urain Navy personnel in 
management consultant techniques for ex- 
panded program implementation. 


Completion of Pilot Program implementation 
within COMCRUDESFLOT TWO sustained program 
expansion through implementation at Human 
Resource Development Centers. 


Initial staffing of the Human Resource 
Management Team, Washington, D. C., for 
application of organizational development 
technology within Washington Shore 
Establishment. 


Transition of Command Development Program 

to Organizational Development and Manage- 
ment Program offering tull management con- 
sulting services and organizational develop- 
ment technology to the naval establishment 
with flexibility to meet the needs of each 
command © 


Establishment of the Human Goals Office 
under the CNO, utilizing the Human Resource 
Management Program as the framework for 

all Human Goals Programs, including Race 
Relations Education, Drug and Alcohol Abuse 
Education, Intercultural Relations, and 
Umomcitmon to civilian life. 
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APPENDIX B 
CASE EXHIBITS 


Normative Data 
CO to CO Introductory Letter 


The Why, the What, and the How of the Navy 
Human Goals Plan 


Department of Defense Human Goals Credo 
Ciitminliwe DED to Oerober 1973, Personal to all 
Flag Officers, Unit Commanders, Commanding 
Officers 


Cimber voleNaval Personnel Cover Article in the 
Officer Personnel Newsletter of December 1973 


ALPACFLT 003/74 

Human Resources Management Cycle Flow Diagram 
Excerpts from Ue. Se Navy Human Goals Plan 

Navy Human Resource Management Survey Questionnaire 
Definition of Survey Dimensions and Indices 


CNO MSG Regarding Confidentiality of Human 
Resource Management Survey Information 


“gil aay Information on HRM Support Team 
Z 


Simo omaibdoms or human Resources, Harvard 


Business Review 


USS Thunderbolt Organization Wire Diagram 
survey Printout 

consti sera enesis of Survey Printout 
Additional Survey Printouts 


Seminars/Workshops Available at the HRMC 
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Diagram of HRMC Conference Room Arrangement 
Peer Group “We Wants” 

Six-step Action Planning Teams 

First Set of Action Plans 


Second Set of Action Plans 
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23:JIC3CA 
10 May 197X 


Commander D. Ke. Williamson 
Commanding Officer 

Moo Thunderbolt 

FPO San Francisco 96601 


mear Commander Williamson: 


Your command, as a result of scheduling at the recent Fleet 
Commander’s quarterly scheduling conference, has been scheduled 
Hor a dedicated Human Resource Availability (HRAV) during the 
‘week 9-13 July 197X. My purpose in writing is to give you 

some appreciation of what the Human Resource Management Cycle 
entails under the Navy Human Goals Plan (OPNAVINST 5300.64), 

and to assure you of my assistance and that of the Human Resource 
Management Center Staff, and to request certain basic informa- 
tion about the USS Thunderbolt. 


The purpose of the Navy*s Human Goals Program is to ensure the 
development of the fuil potential of its human resources and 
application of that potential toward maximum effectiveness in 
the performance of the Navy’s primary mission.® As presently 
envisioned, the Human Resource Management Cycle consists of the 
following phases: 


ae Preliminary Data Collection — Human Resource Management 
Menvber consultants will conduct a series of visits with you to 
make arrangements to conduct a survey and/or selected inter- 
views, as deemed appropriate. After the survey/interviews 
have been conducted and interpreted, the consultants will pre- 
sent the data to you to assist in making preliminary plans for 
the most effective use of the five-day Human Resource Avail- 
ability (HRAV) period in meeting your needs. 


be. Five-Day Human Resource Availability Period — Human 
Resource Management Center consultants will be available to con- 
duct workshops and other training, selected by you, with the 
end result being the development of a Command Action Plan. 





Co o1x-Month Follow-on Visit — A Human Resource Management 
Center consultant will be available to you to jointly review 
the initial Command Action Plan and determine whether or not 
further involvement is desired during the current year. 


Exhibit 2 
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Commander A. C. Reagan heads the Human Resource Management 
Support Team that I have assigned to your command. His tele- 
‘phone numbers are 526~-3756/8. Commander Reagan will work with 
you during the preliminary steps leading up to the HRAV upon 
memeerecurm to CONUS. Past experience with fleet units has 
demonstrated that a series of planning sessions between the HRM 
Consultants and the unit Commanding Officer are highly desirable 
bo ensure that the HRM program, and the HRAV in-particular, are 
mroperly tailored to meet the needs of the individual unit. 


In order to conduct the Human Resource Availability week, I 
propose that the following schedule of events take place within 
‘the periods/weeks indicated. These dates are predicated around 
mour return to CONUS and subsequent leave and up keep period. 


12 - 18 May Initial visit between you and Human 
Resources Management Center repre- 
sentative, CWO William Harris. Sur- 
vey of your command. 


18 - 22 June Feedback of survey data 

25 - 26 June Planning of Human Resource Avail- 
aWnerio ye weck 

9 - 13 July Human Resource Availability week 


‘In order to familiarize the members of the team with the USS 
mounderbolt and productively utilize the time available, I 
request you have available at the initial meeting some basic 
information which will be used in planning follow-on meetings: 


a. A copy of any current Command Action Plan and/or any 
Affirmative Action Plan. 


bo. A list of any formal unit goals towards which you are 
currentiy striving. 


Ce An organizational chart and the number of officers and 
enlisted personnel on board. 


de. A listing of personnel who have primary or collateral 
duties in Human Resource Management matters. 


Soe aOdition, include any information regarding the 
Command’s detailed work schedule that would have an impact on 
the dedicated Human Resource Availability five-day period. In 
order to maximize both the individual program aspects and depth 
of cooperative planning necessary to ensure meeting the needs 
and desires of the USS Thunderbolt these schedules should be 
kept up-to-date. 
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If some of the information in this letter or request for infor-— 
mation raises questions or concerns, please call either CDR 
Reagan or myself at 526—7613 or 526-2401 or come by Human 
Resource Management Center to see mee JI would like to assure 
mou that the information you give us will be used for planning 
purposes and will be held in strictest confidence by the members 
of my staff. 


I want to assure you of my genuine interest in offering you a 
Human Resource Availability week which will truly meet your 
individual requirements as commanding officer. 


Sincerely, 


Ee hae Pearcy 
Captain, U. 5S. Navy 


wopy tos 


Squadron Commander 





he 


THE WHY, THE WHAT, AND THE HOW OF THE NAVY HUMAN GOALS PLAN 
Exhibit 3 : 
WHY A WUMAN GOALS PLAN? : 


e 


The Navy Human Goals Plan is an outgrowth of Jaws passed by Congress, partic- 
wlarly the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Fair Housing Act of 1968, the Equal Op- 
portunity Act of 1972, and the Drug and Alcohol Abuse Control Act of 1970# These 
acts have been implemented in the Armed Services by Presidential Executive Order. 
Additionally, the All-Volunteer Force has generated pressures for improved util- 
ization of our human and material resources while maintaining combat readiness. 


WHAT IS THE HUMAN GOALS PLAN? 


The Navy Human Goals Plan (OPNAVINST 5300.G6A) is basically a leadership/ran- 
agement plan which consolidates human resource management programs initiated in 
1970. It operates in parallel with the Defense Department Euman Goals Credo. The 
DOD Credo is concerned with the recognition that the defense of the nation re- 
quires a well trained force of people and that the individual himself has inherent 
dignity and worth. 

Paebeeke LHE PLANS OBJECTIVES? ¢ 

The Plan is concerned with: 


1. Informing people at all levels about the Human Goals Credo and its in- 
portance as a basic building block of Navy life. 


2. The implementation of leadership and management improvement programs to 
achieve increased command excellence. 


4 og a men * £ . 
Peele ach.e@vemen. cf ceucl coportunity, 


4. Reemphasizing the important role of middle management in implementing 
policy and strengthening the chain of command. 6® 


5. Ensuring that Navy units operate as a positive and effective instrument 
of overseas diplomacy. : 


6. .The elimination of the abuse of alcohol and drugs through education and 
action programs. 


7. Helping personnel leaving the service to readjust to civilian life. 

8. Attracting and retaining quality personnel. 
WHO WILL BE INVOLVED? 

The operational forces including fleet support units through their assigned 
fleet commanders, the training establishment through the Chief of Naval Education 
and Training, and shore activities through their own individual commanders. 


fiimeeAnke THE EXPECTED RESULTS? 


Achievement of the following results is expected through implementation of 
this plan. 
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DESIRED OUTCOMES OF THE HUMAN GOALS PROGRAM ®. 


1. 


il. 


12. 


13. 


- ake 


15. 


16. 


7. 


Improved state of operational and material readiness. 


Enhance the quality of personal two-way comaunications at all levels of the 
chain of command. 


Improve the image of the Navy at home and abroad, | : 


Bevelop improved leadership practices and more effective utilization of suman; 
fiscal and material resources. 


Provide a high degree of career satisfaction and thereby attract and retain 
quality personnel. 


Strengthen the chain of command. ® 
Development of a Human Goals Action Plan by all commands. 


Effect Equal Opportunity through the increase of minoritics horizoutally and 
vertically throughout the Navy structure. 


Advance Equal Opportunity through improved managerial capabilities of cur 
majority population. 


Create an increased understanding and acceptance of the host nation culture and 
customs and increase the level of favorable incidents and decrease adverse in- 
cidcnts among Navy personnel and dependents. 


Increase the number of volunteers for overseas duty. 


Improve the knowledge, understanding and appreciation for host nation language, 
customs and culture in order to increase opportunity to satisfy social, economic 
and recreational needs through the resources of the host nation. 


Create an environment of understanding, cultural adjustment and satisfaction 
that will contribute to the reduction of foreign claims, legal action and un-. 
favorable civil and labor activities against the U. S. government, Navy person- 
nel and their dependents. 


Increase the ability of all hands to recognize the symptoms and dangers of al- 
cohol and drug abuse. 


Ensure recognition of alcoholism as a treatable illness. 


Modify conditions and peer pressures that tend to encourage drug and alcohol 
abuse. 


Reduce the incidence of drug and alcohol abuse by military members and depen-~ 
dents to obtain lower treatment loads, ease lost time due to abuse and reduce 
other testing and control program costs. 
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mow wil.l THESE RESULTS BE OBTAINED? : 


The Hunan Goals Plan will implement the integration of Human Goals throughout 
the chain of comaand on a Navy-wide basis. Each individual unit both afloat and 
ashore will have responsibilities for practical training in and affirmative action 
toward improved utilization of its human resources. Direct assistance to unit con- 
manders to it:prove human resource managenent within their organizations will be 
available through U. S. and overseas based Human. Resource Management Centers and 
Detachments. : 


WHERE IS THE ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE? 


Fleet commanders will schedule units under their control annually for a five 
(5) day human resource management availability period. During this period Human 
Resource Management Centers and Detachments will be available to provide assist- 
ance to the unit in the areas of Race Relations Education, Organizational Devel- 
opment and Management, Intercultural Relations and Drug and Alcohol Education.@ A 
Human Resource Management Center headquartered in Washington, D. C. will be avail- 
able to provide Human Goals supporting services to the Shore Establishment. 


The Chief of Naval Education and Training has been tasked to provide educa- 
tion in skill development and human resource management/leadership for all ranks 


‘and rates at key points throughout a Navy career. 


luman Resource Management Centers are currentiy located at Norfolk, Virginia; 
~ Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; and San Diego, California. ; 
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RAVY HIMAN GOALS OBJECTIVES 


jl. Navy personnel are informed and understand the Human Goals Credo. 

2. Implement leadership and management improvement programs to achieve increased 
command excellence through the most effective utilization of hunan and physical 
resources. 

3. Ensure cqual cpportunity in the Navy. 

4. Reemphasize the important role of middle management in implementing policy and 
6trengthening the chain of command. 

5. Ensure that Navy units operate as a positive and effective instrument of over- 
seas diplomacy. : 

6. Eliminate abuse of drugs and alcohol in the Navy through education and action 
programs. 

7. Assist Navy personnel leaving the service to readjust to civilian life. 

8. Attract to and retain in the Navy people with ability, dedication, and capacity 
for growth. 
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.. these societal values have rendered meaningless a’ :. . 
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CHIEF OF NAVAL. OPERATIONS 


: on October 1973 @ 


PERSONAL  . ee A) nm - 


To: All Flag Officers, Unit Commanders, Commanding Oeiiee ls 


You have all. heard about the recently promulgated 
Navy Human Goals Plan. Because I feel this plan has 
a high desree of urgency, I have decided to devote 
this letter to this one subject. 


Let me state at the outsct, that even if there 
were not the obvious ethical imperatives for PLS 
plan, the change in environment we are undergoing with 
the all-volunteer armed forces concept would make 
its implementation one of enlightened fey toimeerses tl. | 


Let me also say that I have. no ibiuceone Ore tints 
or any other plens working without the support of the 
leadership of the Navy -- not just passive ESCM: 
but whole-hearted self-interested involvement. 


anavil times of carlier ey a 
Recommend NGeqeaes | ne: 
fix “or public re ge is going to make : 
them go away. . . a ae 


Minesc arc na 
years; the oroblen 
ny 


To even the casual observer.it is obvious that 
conditions which obtained when you and I entered the’ 
Navy are shifting. Many of ‘the tenets, assumptions, 
and customs of the last three decades which have 
formed the basis for Navy manning end management 
practices arc undergoing great changes. [ eeeeuialc Ss 
coward authority$ toward the military, toward 
education, toward the value OE woOpenNcss., questioning, 


end candor all appear to be changing. Changes in 


number of the customary management and WecGemsep =. °° 


merategies which were in the past ence ti Cem 


“om wenn ° - a 


Refore I say anything further, however, let me 
stress that our basic principle has not elimmeca. * 


It is cxactly what it has been and will continue 


to be; to provide YespousiVve, effective combat capa- 
Polaty for our Commander-in-Chief to use as necded. 
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And the prince iba. yardstick by which we will 
measure this capability is also the same -- mission 
Dice liyencss . : 


Liiietasw chanced 2S OUY funetional environment. - 
Not to recognize this is to beg the question and is Vee 
fererGal wien vicwed against the turmoil Oi arecent 
years. 


iepiace Of a Navy whose ranks have becn filled 
M@repart by “draft-motivated™ enlistees there has 
Meeiesupscituted the system of true all-volunteer 
eeibaetion end rcecruitment. Under the all-voluntcer 
Meecha we Must peaily compete with the other services 
and civilian society in the manpower’market. Changes 
Mmevyalwes and preferences which have occurred in 
miaet porci1on of the population upon which we must 
Smowenave been sutfmcientiy large that we must adapt 
Pie wivian resource manascnent -methods in order to 
Meee r eet atn aid ecifcctively utilize our manpower. 


| Komeonpeuemetroctavcly an the manpower market 
Peer Ootner types of employment, naval service must 
Meee Or. ©OlGS which are Satisfying activities 
Mietheir Own right,*and which are seen as making a 
positive contribution both te the pee wen and 
Mere 2ncaividual.-e. 

One Commanding Officer recently told me that 

80% (160) of his E-5 and bclow did 3 BOE Ghest. Or 

mime the Navy had to offer, but ror what civilian 


. Society ety did Hoc mom could not. eae Saen 


—_ : If we know this, why then can we not approach 
human resource management .as we do other systemic 
fmmeoplcns?’ In spite of the ostensible priority 
-@iven to people as our most important and expensive 
asset, human resource management has lagged behind 
our systems 2opmeeches tO MOncy and material manage- 
ment. : 3 

ee 8«=©=—SC—SSs«S sailor motivation is becoming an increasingly 

difficult problem. There is considerable evidence 
that people coming into the Navy today are different 
mom those of the past with srespect BOmmeen attitudes .% 

Meeisyey Scem less conscicntous™@have less respect for 

formal authority, show little concern for pObmocecurity, 
Smeeare more inclined to want to have some say about 
Mme they «do and how they do it. As I have indicated, 
fmeee diriicrences in attitudes are duc in large part 
Memecurttnal Chanecs an socicty, To maintain unit 





Mifectivencss at our traditionally high levels in 
this environment, it is an absolute necessity that . 
merdevclop the full potential of our people and 
apply that potential toward achieving across the 
board command excellence. , 


With the implementation of the Hunan Goals 
Plan, we have launched a dynamic and responsive set 
M@eeprorrans, soundly based on knowledge gained , 
through cxperience, research and analysis, and 
desipned to develop and more effectively utilize 
human resources to achicve CoOnmaincererec 1 CHE . 


Our Human Resource Management Program Oe US CS 
on motivation within a comaand. In essence I view 
it as a systematic approach to building good order 
and discipline, responsibility, authority. and 
accountability, pride®and professionalism, morale 
and esprit, and teamwork.e Mr the sense that 2¢ 
Meeks these goals, it is essentially a leadership 
plan, focusing on what the Navy has traditionaily 
Meened es having high priority in the fe NolSeeo 
Jeadership and management. Recognizing that long- 
term effectiveness is directly proportional to Ee 
amount of individual satisfaction gained through 
Meer ibuting to organizational Geeetives, ats 
_peneral, gcul is eo rmproeve organizational CheecG cLVe= 


“hess by increasing motivation. °° 


The major premise of the plan SESH he: mma KCMmDO LP bIT-OF 
Beysctem of an orfanization can.be epouoeened 1m a | 
logical, rational manner. That is, that Setemt 1226 
technology can be applied in leadership ade pers o1me 1: 
‘management as it has been in other areas of manage- 
ment. it can be readily seen that the basic Human 
Resource Management objectives contained in the plan 
arc nothing new for the Navy. Aigheuch the words 

may be different from those to which we are accustomed, 
we have always sought these conditions and .good 

leaders have achieved them. What is new is that the. 
Human Resource Management Program iS saya cematic, 
planned approach +o increasing organizational Cpe enlCy. 
with the Locus. on leadership development ame. tiie 

human portion of an organization. 


-* As society has changed the @xpectations Of Our 
young sailors, so must we change our leadership and 
management stratcxies to iy elem sex pee lations 
while achievins our missions.® Once we ecmae N1evcd . 
these basic goals, only then can we expect improved 
Me rendiness, improved career and job oes ACt1LON , 
Jmproved morale and-esprit, improved Pecemerol ractcs 





meewell as the various other expected results out- 
maned an the Illuman Goals Plan. 

iiieceplanmewas developed on the assumption that 
Seer! Continue to function in an all-voluntcer 
Savironmcnt. We must compete in the market place 
memobtain the necessary quantity of young men and 
Meme?) tO fill our ranks. Once this has bcen 
mecomplaished we must develop and retain a well 
Mmesciplined; professional Navy: liow do we go about 
mers task? A great deal of controversy has becn 

_ generated Riemer swucs cr Olen: unere 25 no doubt 
mmeeny one's mind that highly motivated sailors are 
Mesentral to an effective fighting Navy. 


Mime olan co puovude Teéadership and manace- 
ment techniques and procedures to develop, main- 
main, and improve motivation and commitment to the 
Meme. Obviously the first step is to manifest to 
Bmp cople Our dedication to provide an orvaunization 
Mee, savadron, station, unit, division, depart- 
ent, ctc.) which preserves individual pa amiastey, 
fosters individual development, secures personal 
satisfaction and satisfics an individuals desire to 
Mepons to 2 winnins team.* I know of a first-rate 
attack Teme D1 OVLGIns twicsc things te 

Mees people wuchieved a first term reenks 
Memyoo OVCY the past 18 months. Its ecubichs Gene 
Smeenot want to be traded to another tcam or play 
mmmeerers Options clscwherec. Once we have provided = 
Seeese Same things Navy-wide, our professional saiior 
will commit himsclf to his organization, IES) GUL 

, €oals Micdeines 1eaders . 4 


= an cey << mem ¥ 
Cie. sac C 
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From the outset I Waemoclilec Gilat traditional 
Berncipics of leadership and management employed 
may thc Navy are basically sound. On the other hand, 
the 21de2a that nothing new can be added to improve 
Sue cechniqucs and procedures 1S unimaginative. Few 
feet deny that leadership is the most czvitical 
clement in producing a highly motivated professional 
fmoy., but to say that "All we necd is BOoe ieader-=- 
op as to bes the question. We must determine how . 
Meepet that "oood leadership" Navy-wide. Also, there 
meemore to the problem than just good leadership. 


As we know, motivation is a product of many 
factors -- some persona), others cnvironmental. In 
Meemeral, each individual] is motivated to achieve his 
personal goals, which are some- combination of 
Meomowle jill, Security, esteem, and a sense of 
accomplishment and en ioe ori il the conmitment 
Seetneesailor to the Navy, the Navy must satisfy 
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some of these needs. At the same tee mee emo s 


Of the Navy -- good order and discipline, well- 
Merned sailors who work as a team, mission 
eieectiveness -- must be achieved. 


Moerteve we Cam attrect the proper men and 
women, and that the requisite technical Crapning 
eam be imparted to them. The remaining challenge 
is the development of the professiona] competence 
Meenas asset and the full and effective use of 
Mmmerconpcetlence to achicve Navy goals. This 
@allenge can only be achieved by the sustained 
application of the finest leadership and managerial 
Memeo. inis 15 ou hiehest priority. An all- 
Molunteer force in a zero draft environment requires 
eee ess, Our officers and petty officers are 


“experiencing new demands for firmness; for the 


understanding Ca enemerim dea Ons;, Lor Sensitivity 
to the methods of SeeGuiur me uta responses; and 
mex Skills in supplying human tue sric eed Ol Gr 


The Human .Goals Plan is an intesrated, systematic 
application of the finest techniques developed from 
mempcople*oricnted” pilot projects conducted over 

Bere; past fcw years CEeioed cca emeamiOmerccac mcad -on 
TINS Wea C SPSS. probiens colifrenting OU Navy a. R 
mecday's world. I view it. a dynanic oie aca 01S VC 
ean Lor instilling leacons ee iiieaie wavy and for 
developing aidmwert azine juman resources: 

: ‘To say again and again that we need better 

. leadership and management,-that: we now have a plan 
mer achicving it, and that we are inplenenting 

Behe plan Pree oemonoueha —beadersiiiy) 1S intangible, 
hard to measure and difficult to describe. “Its 
@valitics stem from many factors. Certainly they 
Meee include a measure of inherent ability to 
control and direct, sclf-confidence based on expert 
Mienrcdgc, initiative, loyalty, pride and a sense 
Meme sponsibility, Inherent ability obviously cannot 
Semeeistiiied, but that which is latent or dormant 
mmerccveloped. Othcr ingredicnts can be acquired. 
fmmeredcers can be and are made.* Whether or not 

mmeye become great leaders depends on whether or not 
Mmey possess that extra quality which makes the 
difference between the average man and the above 
menage min. in our focus on leadership we must not 
Omi Conceitrate on improving organizational effcctive- 
Mess, but we must also stress better assessment and 
Memeropnent Of Or officers and petty officers. 


: ee | 101 


ES Ger 
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* * andl amo 


omenowend sour revised reports of officer — 
fitness and petty officer evaluations will provide Y 
Peewhtiy a DeLtCr jnstriment for meusurine leader- 
Meee wamiechicnte ability: They are longer and 
mere complex than the previous forms but are more 
meomeneolut an terms of the skills required to 
eececssiully meet the leadership challenges of 
Mme iie, are closely corrcliuted to the leader- 
ep did Wanercincnt concepts developed in the 
Menai, Goals Plan. The data contained in reports 
Meee be Wore pertincnt to prescrvinge records of 
Srecomplishment and reward and hence to selection 
and placement processes. They will also be more 
Memevyant to the indiviaual in assisting him to 
Meweiop as a icadecr and to bettcr manage his own 
@apecy in consonance with his own abilities and 
mmcerests. 


Let me make one final point in closing. Many 
of you are already aware that our personnel as 
well as our hardware programs are coming under 
mmcreasing attack. . ; 


Lemmeploiacizcea Shifttines of national priorities 
Mave resulted in increased scrutiny of how we spend 
Seeeemonics, Now we find ourselves criticized not 
Mmye.or hardware costs but for personnel costs. 


Mene tial thac there is a developing consensus 
Bieeethc way to attack us is not through hardware, 
Memes chrouch personnel under the quite correct 
theory that if we don't have sailors we won't sail 
fieps; and if we don't sail ships.our hardware 
ee 2 0n5 become much harder. to: deemed 


These developments do not supeest ORS Sally Ke 
memmour programs in the mid and late seventics. | 
They ‘do, however, serve to alert us to the need for 
Ansuring that our internal houses are in order in 
MmemrayS in which we utilize our asscts., “ 


"Our lluman Goals Programs will be examined for 
Miemstig¢htest hint that we are implementing these 
Meeerains ifn a dcsultory or public relations motivated 
feeeeee Olid cvadence be found that this is the 
Stretch another wedee will be driven between us and 


memeracan younc people from whom we recruit, and 


between our requests and what Congress is moved to 
provide. ° : 7 


Bigmin even if we do not consider our cthical 
Sbtseations in this matter -- obligations we do 





Meecourse consider -- our ability to maintain 
mission Pe ctivencss Wome “Ona Inn ti cde co OUT 
getting behind the Human Goals Programs, 


We simply are not in the position any longer 
mivere we fail to recruit a young man or woman... 
Meerse OL our anability to offer a meaningful 
escipianed challenge; or once having recruited 
hin to lose him after ‘training for the same reason; 
meecto be doing less than our best Mp seie: face OL 
Memmeressional, press and citizen"s eroup criticism. 
Mmeethne next few years, perhaps more than anytime 
Meee tic Louis Johnson Secretariat, we are truly 
meen in harm's way. Our comnitment -- beginning 
With the flag officer at the top -- must be impeccable 
mare arc tO come through remaining mission effective. 


hemane ie anew era. We must clearly think 
throuch what might happen should we fail to mect 
Ene challenges oe py era ipa 


crc Lhe qo ia wa TE faux a 
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MTHE CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


The basis for the Navy’s Human Goals Pian derives froin requirements levied on the military establisiment by 
mess. Tic Civil Rights Act of 196-1 and the Fair Housing Act of 1968, the Equal Opportunity Act and the Drug and 
hol Abuse Control Act lave all becn implemented in the armed forces by executive order. Superimposed upen all of 
smiandates is the very real fact that with the AVF a reality there are limited fiscal and human resources availible to 
mpus our primary nussion of maintaining an effective combat ye cicee Neue Nie OOUUl etre HTSt 
lop the full poientia! of Gur human resources and apply that potential toward maninizing mission effectiveness. 

For the foreseeable futuic, the Navy is committed to a smaller, more effective force—a force which inust be 
dunteer and which must perform professionally in a complex, technical environment. There is a very re2l cconomic 
sity to meet that commitnent ata reasonable cost to HilentIN ey ck. : P 
The Secretary of Defeuse recenily reissued the DOD Human Goals Credo. When we examine that document closely, 
ind Beonusily recosnizes that the defense of the nation requires a well trained force and that to provide such a force, 
nust increase the attractiveness of 2 career so that our service men and women will {eel the highest pride in themselves, 


ema, irl i wie nilitane proiession. it also recognizes that the individual hes infinite dienity and 


h. : : : . 
To attain these goals, the credo requires that vie strive to attract and retain good people; that we fulfill their 
ations for advancement, promotion, and job satisfaction; that we provide true equal opportunity for all; that we help 
sHeaving the naval service to adjust to civilian life; and finally that we better utilize our huiman resources in the 
ymance of our primary mission. These are leadership responsibilities. : 

In parallel with those DOD goals are the Navy's own human goals objectives: Wigconan of good order and 
pine ind changing social environment, the creation of a climate within the Navy in which there is an absence of 
mimation, full involvement of middle management in chain-of-command responsibilities, improvement of pro- 
walism and performance, and efficient human and fiscal resource management. Here again, we see a requirement for 
lg and enlichtened Jeadership. 

The Navy Human Goals Van, then, is essentially a leadership/management plan wich Piones and directs the human 
Nee action programs which begzan in 1970. It consolidates all such programs and actions into one effort within the 
iestablishment for implementation throveli the chain of commiand. It incorporates recominendations received from 
Teet commanders-inehief over the past year, and it will enable the Human Resource Development Proivct to be 
lablished as a Project Office by 1 July 1974. This plan provides for the developmient of individual leadership/ —° 
gemeut sills through education and training, and it also provides direct assistance to unit commanders to improve 
Wee manasement within their organizauions. | 
Under this plan, every Navy unit afloat and ashore is assianed specific responsibilities for practical training and 
Mitive action to improve the productivity of our people. The plan stresses fundamental principles: those first 
ples of the Navy--leadeiship and professionalism—responsibility, authority, and accountability ; good oidyr and 
lite: sMOue and esprit; and pride in uniform. : 

To meet these objectives, we have developed programs in five major categories that comprise the Navy Hunan Goals 


® e 
8 i : : * 


L. Wuman le Manescnient consisting of: 


| 
} Leadership and Organwationa Development and M. Inaeeinent | Le ; 
| Intercultural Relations. oe S eee” | , 
f 5 " e e- e 
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assigninent of Navy Olticer 
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ge Race Relations, and Ding and Alcohol Education —. | 
Fagaat Oppor ouuity Pe ae hie: ea 
A pig, and Alcohol Abuse Control | — . a 
e v a * ae A as 


Careet Miahiwilhon | | 
Second Career Planning and Assistance 


6 TRANS!TION/: | 
if rin Resomee Management Centers (IIRMC) and Detachinents (IIRMD) will be established at 


: . 1 

Under this plin Tun ) . | | , 
jopulatien ceaters throughout the wold. Phe appropriate Nect comumaunder-in-chicf will exercise operational control 
| ' 


Lich will provide assistince, on a continuing basis, to all operating forees in their clforts to achieve 






ee facuitics, vw 
the-board Pe ecilence. 
oO of employing dedicated periods of time m the operating schedule will be the method of proviiing this 


ying wssistance (Oo jinpiove unit effectiveness. These periods will spread over a unit’s normal operating schedule and 
1] i ers s 


ychiuide: : ne | 
}. An initial survey conducted by HRMC personnel. During this survey, CO and Type Conmander 


ements would be discussed and the consultants and CO would establish ebjeciives and a command action plan. 
Libis 

9. About five weeks subsequent to Ure survey, a 5-day period will commence with the command and 
vious problem areas and existing plus, conducting workshops, znd carrying out the command 


Monts reviewing pee 


a plan. a). 7 | RZ, | 
3. A follow-on Visit, six meanths later, will judge progress made and determine additional assistance wecessary. 


rer dedicated periods will then be scheduled as necessary. 
A Muman Resource Manasement Tein (URMT) will be established in Washington, D.C. to provide a similar 


gnee service to second echelon conununas at the headquarters level, 

| The Chicf of Naval Training will provide taining and education in skill development and in human resource 
yecwncuit and icad pct ea ; | mca) 

oho! Rehabilitztion Centers to provide intensive resident cure for personnel whose rehabilitation need 
yabilitics of local commands and/or Counseling and Assistance Centers (CAACS). Career inotivation 
Ms efforts to help its members in their retuin to civilian life, will also remain under my 


eiship: for all ranks and rates at entry and key carcer nroaression poin‘s. ] will continue to operate 


cand Alc 
ed the cay 
ams, as well as the Iavy 


icW. 

|The all-v 
Wed manpor 

mifor estore peuous on Undccompanicn tours We musi, of cogs, Wahi Tic32 
plex technical environinent, but technical Waining alone Wil not insure Unity 
lily of opportunity, good order and discipline, or job satisfaction, Nor will it insure that our Navy men gad woinen 
fst in sufficient numbers to maintam an all volunteer forsee. | solicit your support of the concept and objectives of the 


y Hunvin Gouls Pian to provide the essential additional ingredient. The challenges we all face today and in the future 


sire nothing less. , ee _ | | 


alunteer environment is a reality. In it we are competing with the civilian community and other services for 
ver pool. OF ell the military services, we are the only one which asks a major portion of our pcopte to go 


e 


? 
t . 
d purpose, productivity, 
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13 Decenber 1973 


U. S. NAVY HUMAN GOALS PLAN 


Tee CONCERT 


the U.S. Navy's Human Goals Plan extends and directs the Navy's 
Personal Affairs Action Programs of 1970. It incorporates selected 
plans and proprams designed to meet Chief of Naval Operation 
Objectives and provides direction for Navy-wide activity in support 
of the Department of Defense Human Goals Credo. The plan and its 
implementation are designed to integrate Hunan Goals programs 
completely throughout the chain of command. 


_ The purpose of the Navy s_Hunen Goals Program _is_to ensure the _ 

devel opnent of ine FULT. Pokential of irs hunan_resources and applacerion 
Sr thet porentic] toward naxioum effectiveness in the persons Or. 
the Navy's prinary:mission,__thne Navy recognizes that to fulfill this 


a=" a 


‘purpose its iuman Goals Programs must promote souné leadership, good 
order and discipline, responsibility, authority and accountability, 
pride and professionalism, aralcranaducspric, 2n¢ {individual dignity 
and worth. Accepting these principles as an integral part of the 
Navy's conduct of its Ropmueal fairs, taic plan schedules the 
¢dentification, development, integration, implementation, resource 
requirements, and evaluation which are necessary to integrate the 
existing Human Goals prograns into the naval establishment. The 
programs which comprise the Navy's Human Goals Plan are organized into 


five major categories: y 
3. Human Resource Management consisting of: 


. Organizational Development and Management 


» 
e 


. Intercultural Relations 
. Race Relations, and 


: Drug and Alcohol Education 


7 2, Equal Opportunity 


3, Drug Abuse Control and Alcoholism Prevention (R 


=. we ae 





cy Career Motivation 
~ 5. TRANSITION/Second Career Planning and Assistance 


This plan assigns responsibilities for program development, information 
promulgation, and training and application of the Navy's Human Goals prograns 
to every Navy unit afloat and ashore, in order to insure that all Navy men 
and women are fully informed of the Human Goals Credo of the Departzent of 
Defense and also to insure that high standards are achieved and maintained 
in the employment of the Navy's human resources. The near-term ain is to 
have all the Human Coals programs So well integrated into the syster that 
these requirements can be managed not cnly by the highest levels of Navy 
leadership, but also by the petty officers and the division officers ‘of 
today and the future. 
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OPNAVINST 5300.6A 
13 December 1973 


Il, DISCUSSION 


Out of the turbulence and tumultuous change generated by the 
conflicting human forces besetting our society during the past 
two decades, there emerged an increased awareness of the unique 
worth of the individual as he interacts with and is influenced by 
the institutions of his society. The Navy, which at once protects 
and reflects the considered values of our society, has been no 
Jess invulnerable to the impact of the forces of change. Nor, has 
it been less sensitive to the need for providing enlightened leader- 
ship in the harnessing of the beneficial aspects of these changes 
as they impact on the Naval establishment. The Navy Human Goals Plan 
$s a reflection of the Navy's concern for the felt needs of its members. 


The Plan may be viewed, retrospectively, as having progressed 
through three stages and as now being embarked upon a fourth. These 
overlepping stages and their commencement dates can be identified as 
Initiation: 1964; Development: 1968; Refinement and Application: 
February 1971; and Pregran Integration: farch 1973. The £1fth 
phase, Operations and Maintenance, is to become, by 1 July 1974, the 
responsibility of Operational Force and Shore Establishment Cuomnanders 
Supported by the Naval Training Corunand. 


The Navy Human Goals Plan directs a family of mutually supportive 
programs concerned with improving human resource Wialazaron CO 
achieve maximun mission effectiveness. These programs, Equal | 
Opportunity, Human Resource Management, Drug Abuse Control and 
Alecholicon Prevention, and Career Motivation, are outlined in detail 


in TABS A-F of the Navy Human Goals Plan, as is a discussion of Yersonnel, 
Training and Manpower Research. 


These programs did not all begin at the same time nor did they 
develop at the same pace. Significant events in the growth of the 
individual programs since 1964 are, summarized in TABLE Ii-l. 


A. Navy Human Goals Objectives: Consistent with the Department of 
Defense lunan Goals Credo (FIGURE II-1) and the development of more 
effective human resource utilization, the Navy is committed to the 
following Human Goals Objectives: 


~ 


lf To insure that the personnel of the Navy at every level of command 
are informed and understand the Human Goals Credo and its importance as 
“a basic tenet cl Navy life; 
fe) ‘ 
(1) t0 Implement leadership and management improvement programs 
at’ every level in the chain of-command to achicve increased 
command excellence through the most effective utilization of 
human and physical resources; 
‘yy a 
( 4¢Teo ensure equal opportunity in the Navy by making prejudice 
of any Kind an unacceptable practice and to identify and eliminate 


individual and institutional racism: 


tae iG 
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in To reemphasize the Jmportant role of middJe management in 
implementing policy and in giving strength to the chain of 
command; | 

é 

To ensure that Navy units operate as aq positive and effective 

instrument of overseas diplomacy and that individual Navy personnel 
and their families live and work productively and with Satisfaction 
in an overs¢cas environment; 


To eliminate the abuse of drugs and alcohol in the Navy 
through education and action programs; 
-_ To help all Navy personnel leaving the service to readjust 
to civilian life; “. i 


( To attract to and retain in the Navy people with ability, 

dedication, and the Capacity for growth, 
B. Program Impact to Date: The following results have been achieved 
by the various programs during the development phase of the Navy's 
Human Goals Plan: ae 
N 

1. Equal Opportunity and Race Relations Education: The Navy's 
meee Relations Education Program will have completed formal, initial 
training classes for every flag officer,in the Navy by 1 July 1973, 
Bpe for 125,000 E-5 thry Q-6 personnel by 30 september 1973, Many of 
the Executive and Flag Seminar attendees initiated excellent equal 
Opportunity affirmative action piais for tueir respective commandg 
suscequent to completion of the seminare. No such plans existed 2 
year apo. 


2. Human Resource Management Program: The Human Resource Manage~ 
ee 2 Ome 


* ment Program provides consultant Services and management and leadership 


development assistance to commands Navy-wide. In the past two years, 
this program has been developed, tested, and implemented through four 
Major field activities. Management and leadership seminars have been 
attended by 1600 military personnel, and 70 separate conmands have uti- 
lized HRMCs to assist them in achieving conmand excellcnce through 
improved human resource management. 


3. Intercultural Relations: The Navy's ICR Progran has initiated 
Eraining of all naval Personnel ashore and afloat in La Maddalena and 
Roosevelt Roads. Similar training is currently being conducted in 
Naples, Athens, Keflavik, and Rota, Spain. Post arrival ICR training 
for naval personnel and thety familiest will commence in Japan, Guan, 
and the Philippines during the summer of 1973. Area orientation 


Pbriefings will have been conducted for 75,000 personnel in deploying 


— << 


Meee during FY-72 and FY¥-73. All high Impact personne! (Personnel 
Exchange Program, Overseas Staff, Civic Action Teams, Military 
Assistance Advisory Group, PCO/PXO's of Overseas conmands, midshipmen 
On exchange) attend a three week Intercultural Relations Training 
Course at NAVPHIBSCOL, Coronado. 
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4. Drug Abuse Education: As of 30 June 1973, twenty five hundred 
Drug Abuse Kits consisting of advanced audio-visual training : 
fide have been diotributed to commands Navy-wide, Additionally, 

the two day training required for optimum utilization of the Drug Abuse 
Kit will have been fiven to over 5,000 IHW adials , including cormanders 
at each of the eonmmands receiving the kit. Two hundred and fifty Drug 
Abuse Education Specialists (DAES )have completed training and, in 
conjunction with ‘drug education consultants from the Human Resource 
Hanapenent Centers. are actively engaged in providing effective support 
for fleet commands throughout the world. 


>. Drug Abuse Control: The cost .of establishing and maintaining 
the Navy Counseling and Assistance Centers (CAACs), formerly CARE 
‘Centers, and the Navy's Drug Rehabilitation Centers (NDRCs), for the 
first 8 months of FY-73 ¥as 4.4 million dollars. During this period; 
1889 individuals have been returned to effective fleet duty. . This 
represents a cost avoidancé “to~the-Navy of 2 million dollars. Prior 
fo the establishnent of the Centers, 70% of Navy personnel with drug 
abuse problens were aduinistratively discharged, During FY-73, with 
the establishment of the centers, 75% of personnel with drug abuse 
problems have been counseled effectively and retained on duty through-~ 
out the Navy. 


6. Alcoholism Prevention Program: The cost of establishing 
and maintaining the Navy's Alcohol Rehabilitation Centers (ARCs) and 
Aleohol Rehabilitation Units (ARUs) for the first 8 months of FY-73 
was 3.2 million dollars. During this period, 665 individuals have been 
returned to effective fleet duty. This represents a cost avoidanee, 
in personnel replacement costs, of 7 million dollars, resulting in a 
net Savings to the Navy of 3.8 million Jollars. 





ae TRANSITION/Second Career Planning Assistance Propram: Sinee 








a 


the beginning of the TRANSITION Program in 1968, over 400 of those 
counseled each year have made the decision to remain in the Navy after 
evaluating the civilian alternatives available. These personnel were 
all qualified for reenlistment. The replaeement cost to recruit and 
Crain 400 personnel averages 4.4 million dollars a year. Therefore, 

the TRANSITION Program has resulted in net cost avoidance for the 

mee Of 3.5 million dollars a year, as well as meeting the program 
objectives of easing transition to civilian life. Over 306,000 personnel 


have availed themselves of this Bervice sinee program inception. 


C. Expected Results: specific outcomes anticipated through (R 
implementation of this plan are listed below. Many are presently 

being achieved in some degree through existing programs and routine 
Operational/administrative practices. Nowever, this plan will 

provide further impetus, integrate and thereby improve the results 

of the existing, related ericrtso.. 
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The outcomes listed are directly related to one or more of 
the Navy's Wuman Goals set forth on page II[-l. The criteria used 
in selecting then were that they had to be: 


- Easily recognized as having a logical connection to 
the Navy's Human Goals. 

» Realistically achievable within the existing conmand 
and organizational structure, and current resource 
capabilities of the Navy. 

» Applicable to the entire Navy. 


Attainment of the Navy Human Goals objectives will: 


Result in an improved state of operational and material 
readiness with an attendant higher state of unit and individual 
training. : 


Create an atmosphere which will enhance the quality of 
personal two-way comaunications at all levels in the chain of 


command. 


Improve the image of the Navy at home and abroad as a 
professional organization which recognizes the personal worth and 
dignity of the individual and his family. 

r 


Develop improved leadership practices at all levels resulting 
in significant dollar savings due to the more effective utilization 
of human, fiscal, and material resources. 


Provide a high degree of career satisfaction for the individual 
Seem erson and fanily and thereby attract and retain quality 
personnei in numoers surficient to support present and futuce 
Navy personnel requirements. 


Strengthen the Navy chain of command which will demonstrate 
a high degree of pride and professionalism, personal authority 
and respect, individual responsibility, equal opportunity, and a 
reduced level of disciplinary problems. 


Result in the development of a Human Goals Action Plan by all 
commands. 


Effect equal opportunity through the steadily observable 
increase of minorities horizontally and vertically throughout the 
entire Navy structure. 


° 
- 
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Advance equal opportunity through the improved managerial (A 
capabilities of our majority population to apply with equity the 
rewards and punishments within the syste: accompanied by reductions 
in discrimination coinplaints, racial incidents and related in- 
-fractions of the UCNJ. 


Create an increased understanding and acceptance of the host 
nation culture and customs that will promote an increased level of 
favorable incidents and decreased adverse incidents among Navy 
personnel, their dependents and host nationals. 


Increase the nunber of volunteers for overseas duty supported 
by an improved screening and selection process resulting in more 
effective personnel assignment actions and significant dollar 
savings. | 


Improve the knowledge, understandine and appreciation for host 
nation language, customs and culture, and availability of soods and 
services resulting in increased opportunities to satisfy social, 
Meconomic and recreational needs through the resources of the host 

nation with a consequent reduction in the dependence upon U. S. 
support facilities. 


Create an environment of understanding, cultural adjustment, 
end satisfaction that will cqntribute to the reduction of foreign 
claims, legal action, and unfavorable civil and labor activities 
against the U. S. Government, Navy personnel and their dependents. 


Increase the ability of all hands to recognize the symptoms -- 
Pmeecante;s Of alechcl and @ruz abuse which lead to reauced 
Pertormance, disciplinary infractions, health and family proolems, 
accidents, injuries, and death. 


Ensure fecogiition of alcoholism as an illness, treatable 
vithout stigma, and promote the acceptance and meaningful employment 
Y£ successfully rehabilitated personnel as effective members of the 
Navy comnunity. | 


Modify those traditions, working and living conditions, and 
peer pressures that tend to encourage drug and alcohol abuse and that 
Stigmatize individuals who choose to abstain. 


Reduce the incidence of drug and alcohol abuse by military 
members and dependents to obtain lower treatment loads, ezse lost 
time due to abuse, and a reduction in urinalysis testing and other 

drug and alcohol control program costs. 


: : ala 





Exhibit 10 
INSTRUCTIONS 


1. All questions can be answered by filling in appropriate answer spaces on the 
answer sheet. If you do not find the exact answer that fits your case, use the 
one that is closest to it. 


2. Please answer all-questions. 


3. Remember, the value of the survey depends upon your being straightforward 
in answering this questionnaire. You will not be identified with your answers. 


4. The answer sheet is designed for automatic scanning of your responses. 
Questions are answered by marking the appropriate answer spaces (circies) 
On the answer sheet, as illustrated in this example: 


Q. Which is the only marking instrument that will be read properly? 


Soft lead pencil 


(s) Other 





) Ballpoint pen 
(s) Fountain pen 


9. Please use a soft pencil, and observe carefully these important requirements: 


eo Make heavy black marks that fill the circles. 
e Erase cleanly any answer you wish to change. 
e Make no stray markings of any kind. 


6. Questions about “your command” refer to the ship, squadron, or similar 
Operational unit to which you are assigned. Questions about “your super- 
visor’ refer to the person to whom you report directly. Questions about “your 
work group” refer to all those persons who ;eport to the same supervisor as 
you do. 


VALS 





1. 


ae 
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mJ 


16. 


ive. 


2. 


13. 


14. 


ie 


How friendly and easy to approach is your supervisor? 


When you talk with your supervisor, to what extent does he pay attention to 
what you are saying? 


To what extent is your supervisor willing to listen to your problems? 


. To what extent does this command have a real interest in the welfare and 


morale of assigned personnel? 


. My supervisor makes it easy to tell him when annie are not going as well as 
he expects? 


. To what extent do you feel supported by your supervisor? 


. To what extent does your supervisor encourage the people who work for him 


to work as a team? 


. To what extent does your supervisor encourage the people who work for him 


to exchange opinions and ideas? 


. 1OwWnat exient dees your sunerviscr encourage people to give their best 


To what extent does your supervisor maintain dala personal standards of 
performance? 


To what extent are work activities sensibly organized in this command? 


To what extent does this command have clear-cut, reasonable goals and 
objectives that contribute to its mission? 


| feel that the workload and time factors are adequately considered in 
planning our work group assignments. 


To what extent does your supervisor help you to improve your performance? 


To what extent does your Supervisor provide you with the help you need so 
you can schedule work ahead of time? 
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16. 


17. 
18. 


fig. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 
ZO. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


To what extent does your supervisor offer new ideas for solving job related 
problems? 


To what extent does your supervisor attempt to work out disagreements? 


How friendly and easy to approach are the members of your work group? 


When you talk with the members in your work group, to what extent do they 
pay attention to what you are saying? 


To what extent are the members itn your work group willing to listen to your 
problems? , 


How much do members of your work group encourage each other to work as a 
team? 


How much do members in your work group emphasize a team goal? 
To what extent does your work group plan together and coordinate its efforts? 


To what extent do you have confidence and trust in the members of your work 
group? 

{ 
To what extent do you See your job as imporstant and essential to your work 
group? 
The output of our work group Is eee to our command. 


How much do people in your work group encourage each other to give their 
best effort? 


To what extent do people in your work group maintain high standards of 
performance? 


In general, how much say or influence does each of the following 
groups of people have on what goes on in your work group? 


Lowest-level supervisors (Supervisors of non-supervisory personnel). 


Non-supervisory personnel. 


ay | . 


31. 


32. 


33. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


To what extent do members in your work group heip you find ways to improve 
your performance? 


To what extent do members of your work group provide the help you need so 
you can plan, organize and schedule work ahead of time? 


To what extent do members of your work group offer each other new ideas for 
solving job related problems? 


Members of my work group take the responsibility for resolving disagreements 
and working out acceptable solutions. 


The members of my work group reflect Navy standards of military courtesy, 
appearance and grooming. 


| feel that Navy standards of order and discipline are maintained within my 
work group. 


How adequate for your needs is the amount of information you get about 
what is going on in other departments or watch sections? 


To what extent are you told what you need to know to do your job in the best 


possible way? 


How receptive are those above you to your ideas and Suggestions? 
To what extent do people in your work group exchange opinions and ideas? 


People at higher levels of the command are aware of the problems and needs 
at my level. 


To what extent is information about important events and situations put out 
within your work group? 


In this command to what extent are the decisions made at those levels where 
the most adequate and accurate information is available. 


Information is widely shared in this command so that those who make 
decisions have access to all available know-how? 


Does your supervisor try to get your ideas before making decisions that are 
important to you? 
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AS. 
47. 
48. 


49. 
50. 
51. 


52. 


So: 
36. 
57. 
58. 
oO. 


60. 


To what extent does your work group make good decisions and solve 
problems well? 


To what extent do you feel motivated to contribute your best efforts to the 
command's mission and tasks? 


To what extent do you regard your duties in this command as enhancing your 


‘career? 


Work group members who contribute the most are rewarded the most. 
Our supervisor gives our work group credit for good work. 
The morale and pride of the men in my work group ts high. 


To what extent is your command effective in getting you to meet its needs 
and contribute to its effectiveness? 


. To what extent does your command do a good job of meeting your needs as 


an individual? 


. To what extent has your work group been adequately trained to handle 


emergency situations? 

| have been adequately trained to perform my assigned tasks. 

My command encourages training for personal ana professional growth. 
My work group performs - under pressure or in emergency situations. 
My work group has a good attitude toward training. 

My work group can meet day to day mission requirements well. 


My work group !s combat ready. 
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68. 


70. 


71. 
72. 


73. 


74. 


(Ase 


61. Do you have a good und +: aL ing of your personal role as a 
representative of the .S. wnen overseas? 


62. Do members of your wor. ,.vu, care about the image they pro- 
ject when ashore? 


63. Do you consider the ef “*' © your behavior on how people of 
: thig area view Navy pe conrad? 


64. To what extent do you 772tt to be fairly dealt with while 

- spending money in olg cl seme cae els 

65. Do members of your wor _‘ ++ look forward to visiting foreign 
countries? 

66. To what extent do you “6. Y - heave eufficient understanding of 
the people and customs ¢ sh 9 area to get along in this community? 

‘67. To what extent has inf i..." a becn provided to assist you and/or 
"your family to adjust 2 ." «3 ty this area? 


In my chain of command there is a willingness to confront racial problems in 
a positive manner. 


_ tfeel free to talk to my supervisor about raciai probiems in my work group. 


Racial tensions interfere with the efficiency of my work group. 


To what extent is your supervisor considerate in avoiding the use of 
inflammatory remarks about minorities? 


Race Relations Education Training has been provided to rnembers of my 
command. 


1am familiar with my command's Equai Opportunity Affirmative Action Plan. 


To what extent does your command ensure that you have equai 
opportunity for: 


Off base housing. 


Advancement in rate/rank. 
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76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 


80. 
81. 


82. 


83. 
84. 


65. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


$0. 


To what extent does your command ensure that you have equal 
opportunity for: 


Job Be aamant. 
Education and training. 
Evaluation. 
Recreation. 


To what extent is military justice administered fairly throughout your 
command? 


To what extent would you feel free to tell your Supervisor about a drug 
problem in your work group? 


The use of drugs by some members of my work group hurts the work effort. 


Do you feel that you understand the factors contributing to the abuse of 
drugs? 


Vy supervisor is effective in helping work group members with drug 
problems. 


To what extent do members of your work group discourage the use of drugs? 


To what extent would you feel free to talk to your supervisor about analcohol . 
problem in your work group? 


| can recognize the symptoms of alcoholism. | i 


My supervisor is willing to confront alcohol problems that involye members 
of my work group. 


Alcohol abuse by some members hurts the effort of my work group. 


There is pressure within my work group to drink alcoholic beverages. 


it 





91. Alcoholism is recognized as a treatable illness by my command, 


92. To what extent have you been made aware of the career oppor- 
tunities open to you in the Navy? 


93. To what extent does this command have an pefeetive Career 
counselling program? 


94. How — difficulty did you have in finding housing in this 
. area 


95. Do you feel pride and enhancement of your self-worth from the kind of work 
to which you are assigned? 


96. The members of my work group are proud of the appearance and condition of 
our equipment and spaces. 


97. Administrative practices (such as watch and duty assignments, special 
request chits, etc.,) that affect people in my work group are handled fairly. 


98. Allinall, how satisfied are you with the people in your work group? 
99. Allinall, how satisfied are you with your supervisor? 
100. Allinall, how satisfied are you with your job? 


101. Allin all, how satisfied are you with this command, compared to most 
others? 


102. Allinall, how satisfied do you feel with the progress you have made in the 
NAVY, up to now? , 


103. How satisfied do you feel with your chance for getting ahead in the Navy in 
the future? 7 
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HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


BusTOM/INDEX — DEFINITION 
WAND CLIMATE | 


COMMUNICATIONS FLOW Command leadership understands the 
Mork and proviems of the Commend. Information PprovwoelreeLy 
through the chain of command, easily from the work groups to 
Jistening and meospenss Ve leadership and easily to the work 
groups concerning plans and problems BY OaLals Wwgle command. 


DECISION MAKING Information is widely based within the 
commana and decisions ere made at those levels where the most 
adequate information 3s available. Supervisors Secienou ue tl= 
formation before making Gecisions. 


MOTIVATION The command motivates personnel to Contribuce 
their best efforts through rewards fro good performance and 
career enhancing duties. Disagreements are worked out with 
supervisor assistance.’ 


@ 


HUMAN RESCURCE BMmebAsis The extent to which a command 
Snows concern for numan resources in the way it organizes its 
personnes vec Sera es Masson: he degree cto which per- 
‘sonnel within the command perceive that cote ecneuiea O10 and 
assignment of work sensibly considers the human element. 


LOWER ECHELON moore iS Subordinates within the command 
who heve information or experulse 1) 2 particular area feel 
fhey have, or will have, the opportunity to influence decis- 
4ons about their area of expertise or concern. 


» COMMAND CLIMATE--GENERAL Subordinates within the command - 
Meee! that the human environment created by upper evel oubel = 
Mmevisors, working conditions and other factors is reasonable, 
- fair and rational. Becerra acuOn. Gre understood by the 
men they affect and their apecy Ls Giminished whenever 
mepossible. 


UPERVISOR LEADERSHIP 


Sur PORT There is a good general feeling among subordinates 
about how they are treated by their leaders. Leaders behave 
t4n a way which increases the subordinates feeling of worth 

and dignity by being approachable and giving credit where due. 


TEAMWORK Supervisors encourage subordinates to develop 
close, cooperative working, relationships with one another. 


GOnG EMPHASIS High standards of performance are SC t aes 
tained and encouraged by supervisors. - 
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help subordinates improve 
supervisore work together 
and performance 


WORK ERC LLITATION Supervisors 
their periormancec. Subordinates and 
to solve problems which hinder task completion 


5) LEADERSHIP 
SUPPORT There is a good general feeling among subordinates 
Subordinates behave toward each Giwuleiee ia a4 


about each other. 


manner which enha s feeling of personal worth. 


nees each member 


oup members encourages the 


The behavior of work gr 
Heals ques relationships. 


@ @lles cooperative wor 
s maintain and encourage 


‘Bg A biel 0 RK 
Gevelopment o 


Work group member 


GOAL EMPEASIS 
performance. 


GOAL ba 
hign Stanaerdas of 

Work group members help each other im- 
The work group works together to colve 
ance and task completion. 


WORK mecTLITATION 
mprove performance. 
problems which hinder perform 


Personnel within the work group see 


hy GROUP COORDINATION 
settling problems 


Bir joos as essenvial and work well together, 
@they arise Mediie striving 9° meet or ex 

Ib members of the work freup provide SUPP 
syortise when Srey saga QUES job-related Prop Mem. 

sisrACTION Measures the aegrec Ol neee enhordinates aie igln¢! 

#> command are satisfied with the edequacy of the immediate sup- 

@esor, the effectiveness the job as a whole, the 
fipatibility with work gro enc ml Gee emt Os 

pess in the Navy. | | 
meN AND MISSION The extent to which the command 
in getting people to meet the command's ob- 


t to which the command is seen 4s meeting 


of the command, 
up members anid presen 


MEGRATION OF I: 
j seen ,as eirective 
ictives and the exten 
fdividual needs. 


i) RESULTS The command meets its goal and mission requirements 


ie maintaining traditionally hich standards. Personnel assigned 
» the command ta sated with such a unit. 








ke pride in being assoc 


nt to which personnel have been 
Jtvations. The 
for both personal 
ived by the 


RAINING Measures the exte 
assigned tasks and emergency 9% 


spree to which the comme 
1d professional goals and how 
ork group. 










OMMUNITY INTERRELATIONSHIPS Personnel are conscious and con- 
ernea Meme the image vwney project as representatives of the Navy 
Msi locations, and of the United States when overseas. 
refeient training to be able to integrate into 
Ocal community and tier y 4n economic 
ransactions. Work group members look forward to visiting foreLen 
ountries. . 
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Personnel 
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; RELATIONS/EQUAL OF ORT The command has an effective 
srelations education proprain and equal opportunity affirmative 
Mepien. There is an openness and willingness to address 
Meerooues within the command. The command insures equal op- 
nity Mmeemoorlity for all assigned personnel. Hilitary Jus~ 
Sue aS rewards and recognition are administered fairly 


equitably throughout the command. 


| ABUSS meUCATION There is openness within the command re- 
Sues abuse problems. The factors contributing to drug use 
anderstood. Vimo wOlmarues IS di scoureced bY peer froup 
mum rugs abuse does not impinge on command effectiveness. 


MOL ABUSE EDUCATION ieeceesmopennecsoucnd Wallingness with= 
fe comand to identify and communicate regarding alcohol abuse 
Meee Aicohol abuse is discouresed by peer group members. 
Meme) LOCNtIiiy alcoholism and recognize alcoholism as a2 treat- 
Seliness. 








eR COUNSELLING The command has an effective career coun- 
Mie prosram and a2 positive influence on people POmrecn ls St. 
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MpeTIALITY OF HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT ,(HRM) SURVEY INFORMATION 

MAVINST 5300.6A 

PA DESCRIBES THE HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT CYCLE AND SPECIFIES THAT THE 
Meecs GALL INSURE THAT ALL COMMANDS WITEII TH= CHAIN CF COMMAND WILL BE 


MED FOR A SURVEY FOLLOWED BY A DEDICATED HRM AVAILABILITY (ERAV). THE 
MeeLOPTD FROM THE SURVEY IS USED BY COMMANDING OFFICE23 TS IDENTIFY Pno- 
Mes 1) LEADERSUIP, MANAGEMENT, RACE RELATIONS, DRUG AID ALCOHOL ABUS?, 
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Fiuman iesources? 


Recent evidence indicates that business 
managers have now adopted not one but two 
theories of participative leadership. 

For their subordinates, managers prefer a 
human relations approach, aimed at 
improving morale and reducing resistance to 
formal authority. For themselves, 

however, they prefer a human resources 
approach, whereby they want their 
superiors to recognize and make full use of 
their own currently wasted talents. The 
author is Raymond E. Miles, Assistant 
Professor of Business Administration at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 
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The proselyting efforts of the 
advocates of participative manage- 
ment appcar to have paid off. The 
typical modern manager, on paper 
at least, broadly endorses partici- 
pation and rejects traditional, au- 
tocratic concepts of leadership and 
control as no-longer acceptable or, 
perhaps, no longer legitimate. 

However, while participation has 
apparently been well merchandised 
and widcly purchased, there secms 
to be a great deal of confusion 
about what has been sold anc 
what has been bought. Managers 
do not appcar to have accepted a 
single, logically consistent concept 
of participation. In fact, there is 
reason to belicve that managers 
have adopted two different theo- 
ries or models of participation — 
ome tor themselves and one for 
their subordinates. 

These statements reflect both 
my analysis of the development of 
the theory of participative man- 
agement and my interpretation of 
managers attitudes toward these 
conccpts. 

My views arc based in part on 
a numbcr of recent surveys of 
managers’ beliefs and opinions. 
The most recent of these stud- 
ies, Which I conducted, was begun 
With a group of 215 middle and 
upper level managers in West 
Coast companics, and has been 
continued with a sample of over 
300 adininistrators from public 
agencies.! This study was designed 
fomcligity furiiier Certany saspects 
of managers’ attitudes uncovered 
by earlier rescarch under the direc- 
tion of Dale Yoder of Stanford ° 
and Profs. Mason Hlairc, Kdwin 





shiselli, and Lyman Porter of the 
Iniversity of California, Berkeley.* 

This series of studies involved 
he collection of questionnaire data 
m managers’ opinions about peo- 
je and on their attitudes toward 
various leadership policies and 
wactices. Several thousand man- 
igers in all, both here and abroad, 
jave participated. 

This article is not intended to 
iummarize all of the findings 
m managers’ leadership attitudes 
wailable from these studies. Rath- 
1, My primary purpose is to con- 
tmuct a theoretical frameworx that 
nay explain some of the principal 
jimensions of managers’ views 
ind some of the implications of 
heir beliefs and opinions, drawing 
m the research simply to illustrate 
ny views. 


SaRTICIPATIVE THEORIES 


While the suggestion that man- 
ers have accepted a two-sided 
ipproach to participation may be 
listurbing, it should not be too 
iurprising. Management theorists 
lave frequently failed to deal with 
Marticipation in a thorough and 
sonsistent manner. Indeed, from 
in examination of their somewhat 
imbivalent treatment of this con- 
tept, it is possible to conclude that 
hey have been selling two signifi- 
tantly different imodels of parti- 
Apative management. 


¥ One of the scholars’ models, 
Yhich we will designate the human 
‘lations wnodel, closely resembles the 
Oncept of participation which man- 
Mrs appear to accept for use with 
heir own subordinates. 


A The second, and not yet fully 
leveloped, theory, which 1 have la- 


beled the human resources model, 
prescribes the sort of participative 
policies that managers would appar- 
ently like their superiors to follow. 


I shall develop and examine 
these two models, compare them 
with managers’ expressed beliefs, 
and consider some of the implica- 
tions of managers’ dual allegiance 
fo them, > 

Both the human relations and 
the human resources models have 
three basic components: 


1. A set of assumptions about 
neople’s values and capabilities. 


2. Certain prescriptions as to the 
amount and kind of participative 
policies and practices that managers 
Should follow, in keeping with their 
assumptions about people. 


3. A set of expectations with re- 
Spect to the effects of participation 
on subordinate morale and_ perfor- 
mance. 


This third component contains 
the model’s explanation of how 
and why participation works — 
that is. the purpose of participation 
and how it accomplishes this pur- 
pose. In outline form, the models 
may be summarized as shown in 
EXHIBIT I. 


IiuMAN RELATIONS MODEL 


This approach is not new. As 
early as the 1920's, business 
spokesmen began to challenge the 
classical autocratic philosophy of 
management. The employee was 
no longer pictured as merely an 
appendage to a machine, seeking 
only economic rewards from his 
work. Maavers were instructed 
to consider him as a “whole man” 
rather than as merely a bundle of 


We 


skills and aptitudes. They were 
urged to create a “sense of satis- 
faction” among their subordinates 
by showing interest in the em- 
ployees’ personal success and wel- 
fare. As Bendix notes, the “failure 
to treat workers as human beings 
came to be regarded as the cause 
of low morale, poor craftsman- 
ship, unresponsiveness, and con- 
fusion.” * 

The key element in the human 
relations approach is its basic ob- 
jective of making organizational 


. 
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members feel a usefui and impor- 
tant part of the overall effort. This 
process is viewed as the means of 
accomplishing the ultimate goal 
of building a cooperative and com- 
pliant work force. Participation, 
iy thissmodel, 1S a lubricant which 
oils away resistance to formal au- 


AUTIIOR’S NOTE: This article has bene- 
fited greatly from the comments of Pro- 
fessors Mason Haire and George Strauss 
of the University of California, Berkeley. 

1See Raymond E. Miles, “Conflicting 
Elements in Managerial Ideologies,” In- 
dustrial Relations, October 1964, pp. 
77-91. The subsequent research with 
public administrators is still being con- 
ducted, and reports have not yet been 
published. 

See Dale Yoder, “Management Theo- 
ries as Managers See Them,” Personnel, 
July-August 1962, pp. 25-30; “Alan- 
agement Policies for the Future,” Per- 
sonnel Administration, September—Octo- 
ber 1962, pp. 11-14 ff.; Dale Yoder et 
al, “Managers’ Theories of Manage- 
ment,” fournal of the Academy of Man- 
agement, September 1963, pp. 204-211. 

+See Mason Haire, Edwin Ghiselli, 
and Lyman W. Porter, “Cultural Pat- 
terns in the Role of the Manager,” In- 
dustrial Relutions, February 1903, pp. 
95-117, for a report on the Berkeley 
studies. 

‘See Reinhard Bendix, Work and Au- 
thority ino Industry (New York, John 
Wiley and Sons, 1950), pp. 287-340. 

"Tbid., p. 294. 





EXHIBIT I. TWO ..ODELS OF PARTICIPATIVE LEADERSHIP 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD PEOPLE 


j, People in our culture share a common set of 1. In addition to sharing common needs for be- 
needs — to belong, to be liked, to be respected. longing and respect, most people in our cul- 
ture desire to contribute effectively and cre- 

atively to the accomplishment of worthwhile 


bo 
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objectives. 

. They desire individual recognition but, more 2. The majority of our work force is capable of 
than this, they want to feel a useful part of exercising far more initiative, responsibility, 
the company and their own work group or and creativity than their present jobs require 
department. or allow. 

. They will tend to cooperate willingly and com- 3. These capabilities represent untapped re- 
ply with organizational goals if these impor- sources which are presently being wasted. . 
tant needs are fulfilled. 

KIND AND AMOUNT OF PARTICIPATION 

|| The manager's basic task is to make each 1. The manager's basic task is to create an en- 

worker believe that he is a useful and impor- - vironment in which his subordinates can con- 


tant part of the department “team.” tribute their full range of talents to the ac- 
complishment of organizational goals. He 
must attempt to uncover and tap the creative 
resources of his subordinates. 


. The manager should be willing to explain his 2. The manager should allow, and encourage, 
decisions and to discuss his subordinates’ ob- his subordinates to participate not cnly in 
jections to his plans. On routine matters, he routine decisions but in important matters as 
Sump rcomroce hic subordimatcs te partici- Weil. 111 fact, ine more imporcant a decision 
pate in planning and choosing among aiterna- is to the manager’s department, the greater 
tive solutions to problems. should be his effort to tap the department’s 

resources. 

’ Within narrow limits, the work group or in- 3. The manager should attempt to continually 
dividual subordinates should be allowed to expand the areas over which his subordinates 
exercise self-direction and self-control in car- exercise self-direction and self-control as they 

Tying out plans. develop and demonstrate greater insight and 

| ability. 

EXPECTATIONS 
Sharing information with subordinates and 1. The overall quality of decision making and 

_ Involving them in departmental decision mak- performance will improve as the manager 
ing will ‘help satisfy their basic needs for be- makes use of the full range of experience, 

longing and for individual recognition. insight, and creative ability in his department. 
Satisfying these needs will improve subordi- 2. Subordinates will exercise responsible self- 
Nate morale and reduce resistance to formal direction and self-control in the accomplish- 
authority. ment of worthwhile objectives that they un- 


derstand and have helped establish. 


High employee morale and reduced resistance 3. Subordinate satisfaction will increase as a by- 

to formal authority may lead to improved de- product of improved performance and the op- 
partmental performance. It should at least portunity to contribute creatively to this im- 
Teduce intradepartinent friction and _ thus provement. 


make the manager's job easier. 





-¢ 
TE: It may fairly be argued that what I call the humana relations model is actually the product of popularization 


isunderstanding of the work of pioneers in this held. Moreover, it is Crue Unat some of the early research and 
GS of the human relationists conta concepts which seem to fall within the framework of what I call the 
tresources model. Nevertheless, it 1s my opinion that while the early writers did not advocate the human rela- 
model as presented here, their failure to emphasize certain of the hiaaau resources concepts left their work 
“Othe misinterpretations which have occurred. 
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vority. By discussing problems 
ith his subordinates and acknowl- 
jging their individual needs and 
esires, the manager hopes to build 
cohesive work team that jis will- 
ig and anxious to tangle with 
ganizational problems. 
_ One further clue to the way 
which participation is viewed in 
tis approach is provided in Du- 
in’s concept of “privilege pay.” ® 
he manager “buys” cooperation 
y letting his subordinates in on 
2partmental information and al- 
wing them to discuss and state 
ir Opinions on various depart- 
ental problems. He “pays a 
ice” for allowing his subordinates 
ie privilege of participating in 
xtain decisions and exercising 
me self-direction. In return he 
pes to obtain their cooperation 
carrying out these and other de- 
sions for the accomplishment of 
partmental objectives. 
Implicit in this mode} is the idea 
at it might actually be easier 
id more efficient if the manager 
uld merely make departmental 
cisions without bothering to in- 
ve his subordinates. However, 
the advocates of this model 
mnt Out, there are two parts to 
YW decision — (1) the making of 
‘e decision and (2) the activities 
quired to carry it out. In many 
stances, this model suggests, the 
anager might do betier to “waste 
me in discussing the problem 
th his subordinates, and perhaps 
en to accept suggestions that he 
lieves may be less efficient, in 
der to get the decision carried 
t: 
In sum, the human relations ap- 
oach does not bring out the fact 
at participation may be useful 
fits own sake. The possibility 
at subordinates will, in fact, 
ing to light points which the 
imager may have overlooked, if 
usidered at all, tends to be men- 
med only in passing. This is 
ated as a potential side benefit 
tich, while not normally expect- 
May occasionally occur. In- 
fad, the managcr is urged to 
opt participative lcadership poli- 
$as the least-cost method of ob- 
ning cooperation and getting his 
Cisions accepted. 







M many ways the human re- 
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lations model represents only a 
slight departure from traditional 
autocratic models of nianagement. 
The methed of achieving results 
is different, and eiployees-. are 
viewed in nore humanistic terms, 
but the basic roles of the manager 
and his subordinates reinain essen- 
tially the saine. The ultimate 
goal sought in both the traditional 
and the human relations model is 
compliance with managerial au- 
thority. 


HUMAN RESOURCES MODEL 


This approach represents a dra- 
matic departure from traditional 
concepts of management. Though 
not yet fully developed, it is emerg- 
ing from the writings of McGregor, 
Likert, Haire, and others as a new 
and significant contribution to 
management thought.* The mag- 
nitude of its departure from previ- 
ous models is illustrated first of all 
in its basic assumptions concern- 
ing people's values and abilities, 
Which focus attention on all or- 
ganization members as reservoirs 
of untapped resources. These re- 
sources include not only physical 
skills and energy, but atso crea- 
tive ability and the capacity for re- 
sponsible, self-directed, self-con- 
trolled behavior. Given these as- 
sumptions about pcople, the man- 
ager’s job cannot be viewed mere- 
ly as one of giving direction and 
obtaining cooperation. Instead, his 
primary task becomes that of cre- 
ating an environment in which the 
total resources of his department 
can be utilized. 

The second point at which the 
human resources model differs 
dramatically from previous mod- 
els is in its views on the purpose 
and goal of participation. In this 
modcl the manager does not share 
information, discuss departmental 
decisions, or encourage self-direc- 
tion and self-control mercly to im- 
prove subordinate satisfaction and 
morale. Rather, the purpose of 
these practices is to iniprove the 
decision making and _ total per- 
formance cfliciency of the organi- 
zation. The Ihuman resources mod- 
el suggests that many decisions 
Miveactiauly be inade more ett 
ciently by those directly involved 
in and affected by the decisions. 
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Similarly, this model implies 
that control is often most cfficient- 
ly exercised by those directly in- 
volved in the work in process, 
rather than by someone or soine 
group removed from the actual 
point of operation. Morcover, the 
human resources model does not 
suggest that the manager allow 
participation only in routine deci- 
sions. Instead, it implies that the 
more important the decision, the 
greater is his obligation to encour- 
age ideas and suggestions from his 
subordinates. 

In the same vein, this model 
does not suggest that the manager 
allow his subordinates to exercise 
self-direction and self-control on- 
ly when they are carrying out rela- 
tively unimportant assignments. 
In fact, it suggests that the area 
over which subordinates exercise 
self-direction and control should 
be continually broadened in keep- 
ing with their growing experience 
and ability. 

The crucial point at which this 
model differs dramatically from 
other models is in its explanation 
of the causal relationship between 
satisfaction and performance. In 
the human relations approach im- 
provement in subordinate satisfac- 
tion is viewed as an intervening 
variable which is the ultimate 
cause of improved perfcrmance. 
Diagrammatically, the causal rela- 
tionship can be illustrated as in 
EXHIBIT II. 

In the human resources model 
the causal relationship betwcen 
satisfaction and performance is 
viewed guite differently. Increased 
subordinate satisfaction is not pic- 
tured as the primary cause of 


*Robert Dubin, The World of Work 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1958), pp. 243-244. It should 
be noted that Dubin treats the concept 
of privilege pay within a framework 
which goes beyond the human relations 
approach and, in some respects, is close 
to the human resources model. 

*See particularly Douglas McGreeor, 
The Human Side of Enterprise (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1960); Rensis Likert, New Patterns of 
Management (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Ine., 1961); and Mason 
linire, The Concept of Power and the 
Concept of Atin,” in Secial Sctence Age 
proaches to Bustness Behavior, edited 
by George Strother (Homewood, Tinos, 
The Dorsey Press, Inc., 1962), pp. 163- 
183. 
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improved performance; improve- 
ment results directly from creative 
contributions which subordinates 
make to departmental decision 
making, direction, and _ control. 


- Subordinates’ satisfaction is viewed 


instead as a by-product of the 
process — the result of their hav- 


ing made significant contributions 
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to organizational success. In dia- 
gram form the human resources 
model can be illustrated as in Ex- 
HIPIT MUI. 

The uiman model 
does not deny a relationship be- 
twveen participation and morale. 
It suggests that subcrdinates’ satis- 
faction may well increase as they 
play more and more meaningful 
roles in decision making and con- 
trol. Moreover, the model recog- 
nizes that improvements in morale 
may not only set the stage for ex- 
panded participation, but create 
an atmosphere which supports cre- 
ative problem solving. Neverthe- 
less, this model rejects as unsup- 
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ported the concept that the im- 
provement of morale is a neces- 
sary or sufficient cause of im- 
proved decision making and con- 
trol. Those improvements come di- 
rectly from the full utilization of 
the organization’s resources. 


MANAGERS’ OWN VIEWS 


Which approach to participative 
management do managers actual- 
ly follow? It was suggested earlier 
that managers’ views appear to re- 
flect both models. Whe: 
about the kind and amount of par- 
ticipation appropriate for their 
subordinates, they express con- 
cepts that appear to be similar to 
those in the human relations mod- 
el. On the other hand, when they 
consider their own relationships 
witli their superiors, their views 
seem to flow from the human 
resources model. A brief review 
of the relevant findings suggests 
sonie of the bases for this inter- 
pretation. 
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Participation for subordinates — 
When we look at managers’ views 
on the use of participative policies 
and practices with the subordi- 
nates who report to them, two 
points scem clear: 


VW Managers generally accept and 
endorse the use of participative con- 
cepts. 


A However, they frequently dcubt 
their subordinates’ capacity for self- 
direction and self-control, and their 
ability to contribute creatively to de- 
partmental decision making. 


In the Stanford studies, an over- 
whelming majority of managers 
indicated their agreement with 
statements emphasizing the desir- 
ability of subordinate participation 
in decision making.® In the Berke- 
ley studies, a majority of the man- 
agers in each of 11 countries, in- 
cluding the United States, indi- 
cated their agreement with such 
concepts as sharing information 
with subordinates and increasing 
subordinate influence and _ self- 
control.2 Similarly, in my recent 
studies, managers overwhelming- 
ly endorsed participative leader- 
ship policies. 

On the cther nand, whiie 
agers appear to have great faith in 
participative policies, they do not 
indicate such sirong belief in their 
subordinates’ capabilities. For ex- 
ample, the Berkeley group in their 
international study found that 
managers tended to have a “basic 
lack of confidence in others” and 
typically did not believe that ca- 
pacity for leadership and initiative 
was widely distributed among sub- 
ordimjates.” In imy oOwma study, 
managers in every group to date 
have rated their subordinates and 
rank-and-file employees well below 
themselves, particularly on such 
important managerial traits as re- 
sponsibility, judgment, and initia- 
tzve. 

But if managers do not expect 
creative, meaningful contributions 
from their subordinates, why do 
they advocate participative mon- 
agement? A_ reasonable answer 
seeins to be that they advocate 
participative concepts as a means 
of improving subordimate morale 
and satisfaction. This interpreta- 
tion gains support from imy recent 
studies. Here, managers were 
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‘asked to indicate their agreement 

or disagreement with statements 
predicting improved morale and 
satisfaction and statements pre- 
icting improved performance as 
the result of following various par- 
ticipative leadership policies. In 
‘connection with each of these pol- 
icies, managers indicated consist- 
ently greater agreement with the 
predictions of improved morale 
than with the predictions of im- 
proved performance. 

The fact that managers appear 
‘to have serious doubts about the 
values and capabilities of those re- 
porting to them secms to rule out 
‘their acceptance of the human re- 
sources model for use with their 
subordinates. On the other hand, 
the fact that thev do endorse par- 
ticipation and seem quite certain 
about its positive impact on mo- 
‘yale suggests a close relationship 
between their views and those ex- 
pressed in the human relations 


model. Moreover, the types of par- 


ticipative policies which managers 
most strongly advocate seem to 
support this interpretation. 

In my research, managers indi- 
cate strongest agreement with pol- 
icies that advocate sharing infor- 
mation and discussing objectives 
with subordinates. However, they 
tend to be somewhat tess enain- 
ored with the policies which sug- 
gest increasing subordinate self- 
direction and self-control. This 
pattern of participation seems 
much closer to that of the human 
relations approach than to the pat- 
tern advocated in the human re- 
sources model. 


Participation for themselves — 
When I examined managers’ Views 
toward their relationships with 
their own superiors, a much dif- 
ferent pattern of responses became 
evident: 


(1) Managers in my studies tend 
to sce little, if any, difference be- 
tween their own capabilities and 
those of their superiors. In fact, they 
tend to rate themselves equal to, if 
not higher than, their superiors on 
such traits as creativity, Ingenuity, 
flexibility, and willingness to change. 

(2) When asked to indicate at 
which levels in their organizations 
they feel cach of the participative 
policies would be most appropriate, 
managers invariably feel most strong: 


ly that the full range of participative 
policies should be used by their own 
superiors. 


More importantly, they also tend 
to be most certain that these par- 
ticipative policies will result in 
improved organizational perform- 
ance at their own level. 

Thus, when managers discuss 
the type of participative policies 
which their superiors sliould fol- 
low with managers at their own 
level, they appear to espouse the 
human resources mode}. They see 
themselves as reservoirs of cre- 
ative resources. Moreover, the fact 
that they frequently view them- 
selves as more flexible and willing 
to change than their superiors sug- 
gests that they feel their resources 
are frequently wasted. Correspond- 
ingly, they expect improvement in 
organizational performance to re- 
sult from greater freedom for sel f- 
direction and self-control on their 
part. 


REASONS BEHIND VIEWS 
If the evidence of the current 


Shc) poces "ep aaeet managers’ 
attitudes toward participative lead- 
ership, one serious question im- 
mediately comes to mind. How 
can managers desire one type of 
authority and control retationship 
with their superiors and at the 
same time advocate another type 
with their subordinates? A gen- 
eral answer, of course, is that this 
pattern: of attitudes is Just human 
nature. We tend not only to think 
more highly of ourselves than we 
do of others, but also to want more 
than we are willing to give. There 
are, however, other logical, more 
specific explanations for nanagers’ 
reluctance to accept the human re- 
sources model for use with their 
subordinates. 

In the first place, the human re- 
lations model has been around 
much Jonger, and an exceptional- 
ly good setting job has been done 
in its behalf. The causal relation- 
ship among participation, satisfac- 
tion, and performance, despite a 
lack of empirical validation, has 
become common wisdom. The hu- 
man resources modcl, on the other 
hand, has not been as fully or sys- 
tematically developed, and has not 
been the subject of as hard a sell. 
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resources model 


Managers may “feel” some of the 
concepts expressed in the human 
and intuitively 
grasp some of their implications 
for their relationships with their 
superiors, but little pressure has 
been put on them to translate 
their attitudes into a systematic 
model for use with their subordi- 
mates, 

A second explanation for man- 
agers’ failure to accept the hu- 
man resources model for use with 
their subordinates is that they are 
simply reluctant to “buy” a the- 
ory that challenges concepts to 
which they are deeply and emotion- 
ally attached. There is no ques- 
tion that the human resources 
model does attack a number of 
traditional management concepts. 
Two of the bedrock concepts that 
are directly challenged deal with: 
(1) the origins and applicability 
of management prerogatives, arid 
(2) the source and limits of con- 
trol. 

The human resources model 
recognizes no definable, immutable 
set of management prerogatives. 
Tt does not accept the classical ai- 
vision between those who think 
and command and those who obey 
and perform. Instead, it argues 
that the solution to any given prceb- 
lem may arise from a variety of 
sources, and that to think of man- 
agement (or any other group) as 
sufficient in and of itself to make 
all decisions is misleading and 
wasteful. 

This approach does not directly 
chaltenge the “legal” right of man- 
agement to command. It suggests, 
however, that there is a higher 
“law of the situation” that thought- 
ful managers will usually observe, 
deferring to expertise wherever it 
may be found. In this mode} the 
manager's basic obligation 1s not 
to the “management team” but to 
the accomplishment of departmen- 
tal and organizational objectives. 
The criterion of success, therefore, 
is not the extent to which orders 
are carried out but the results ob- 
tained. 

Admitting that he may not have 


Yoder et al, “Managers’ Theories of 
Management,” op. cit. 

"Haire, Ghiselli, and Porter, op. cit. 

“Haire, Ghiselli, and Porter, Op. erke 


all the answers is as difficult for 
the manager as for any of the rest 
of us. He has been taught to hide 
his deficiencies, not to advertise 
them. Holding on to: information, 
maintaining close control, and re- 
serving the right to make all deci- 
sions are ways by which the man- 
ager can ensure his importance. 
Further, many organizations have 
reinforced this type of behavior 
either (a) by failing to emphasize 
the manager’s obligation to devel- 


op and utilize his human resources 


or (b) by failing to reward him 
when he does make this effort. 

In the area of control the hu- 
man resources model challenges 
the traditional concept that contro} 
Is a scarce resource. In traditional 
theory there is presumed to be a 
Virtually fixed amount of control. 
This fixed amount can be distrib- 
uted in a variety of ways, but con- 
trol given to one group must even- 
tually be taken away from another. 
Given this concept, the manager 
is reluctant to allow his subordi- 
nates any real degree of self-con- 
trol — what he gives up to them, 
he loses himself. {fn fact, it is fre- 
Buentiv this basic fear cf losing 
contro] which limits the amount of 


participation that managers are 
willing to allow. 
The human resources model 


does not accept this lump-of-con- 
trol theory. Instead, it argues that 
the manager increases his total 
control over the accomplishment 
of departmental objectives by en- 
couraging self-control on the part 
of his subordinates. Control is 
thus an additive and an expand- 
Ing phenomenon. Where subordi- 
nates are concerned with accom- 
plishing goals and exercising self- 
direction and self-control, their 
combined efforts will far outweigh 
the results of the exercise of any 
amount of contro} by the manager. 

Moreover, the fact that subordi- 
nates desire to exercise greater self- 
contro] does not mean that they 
reject the manager's legitimate 
concern for goal accomplishment. 
Rather, there is evidence that they 
in fact seek a partnership that will 
allow them to play a larger role, 
yet also will allow for a correspond- 
ing increase in management's con- 
trol activity.!} 


In all, the fact that managers 
are reluctant to adopt a model 
which forces them to rethink, and 
perhaps restructure, their percep- 
tions of their own roles and func- 
tions is not surprising. It is aiso 
not surprising that some writers 
in this field have hesitated to advo- 
cate a model which challenges 
such deeply held concepts. The 
human relations approach is easy 
to “buy,” since it does not chal- 
lenge the manager's basic role or 
status. It is correspondingly easy 
to sell, since it promises much and 
actually demands little. The fu- 
man resources model, on the other 
hand, promises much but also de- 
inands a great deal from the man- 
ager. It requires that he under- 
take the responsibility of utilizing 
all the resources available to him 
— his own and those of his sub- 
ordinates. It does not suggest that 
it will make his job easier; it only 
acknowledges his obligation to do 
a much better job. 


ILOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The nature of the evidence to 
duie does ot warlalt any nrm or 
sweeping conclusions. Neverthe- 
less, it does suggest enough sup- 
port for the interpretations inade 
here to make it worthwhile, and 
perhaps imperative, to draw some 
logical implications from the fact 
that managers seem to have adopt- 
ed two apparently conflicting atti- 
tudes regarding participative man- 
agement. 

The first implication, and the 
easiest one to draw, is that, given 
managers’ present attitudes, the 
human resources model has little 
chance of ever gaining real ac- 
ceptance as a guide to managers’ 
relationships with their subordi- 
nates. Managers at every level 
view themselves as capable of 
greater self-direction and self-con- 
trol, but apparently do not attrib- 
ute such abilities to their subor- 
dinates. As long as managers 
throughout the organizational hier- 
archyTemain Unaware that the 
kind of participation they want 
and believe they are capable of 
handling is also the kind their sub- 
SreMiatecse want and teel they de- 
serve, there would secin to be little 
hope for the human resources ap- 


ae 


proach being actually put into 
PEACTICE, 

A second, and somewhat more 
complex, implication of managers’ 
current views is that rea} partici- 
pation will seldom be found in 
modern organizations. Participa- 
tion, in the iuman relations model, 
is viewed as an “ought” rather 
than a “must.” The manager is 
under no basic obligation to seek 
out and develop talent, or to en- 
courage and allow participation; 
it is something which he “prob- 
ably should do” but not something 
for which he is made to feel truly 
responsible. Viewing participation 
in this fashion, the manager often 
junks it when problems arise or 
pressure builds up from above — 
the very times when it might be 
expected to produce the greatest 
gains. 

A third implication, closely re- 
lated to the second, is that the 
benefits which the human resour- 
ces approach predicts from parti- 
cipative management will not ac- 
crue as long as managers cling 
to the human relations view. From 
the human relations model. a man- 
acer may draw a rue for decision 
making which says that he should 
allow oniy as much participation, 
self-direction, and self-control as 
is required to obtain cooperation 
and reduce resistance to formal 
authority. In the area of job en- 
largement, for exainple, the man- 
ager following the human relations 
mode] would be tempted to enlarge 
his subordinates’ jobs just enough 
to improve moraie and _ satisfac- 
tion, with little real concern for 
making full use of their abilities. 
This limited approach borders on 
pseudoparticipation and may be in- 
terpreted by subordinates as just 
another manipulative technique. 

The human resources model, on 
the other hand, does not hold the 
manager to so limited a decision 
rule. In fact, it affirms that he is 
obligated to develop and encourage 
aeconeiuually expanding degree of 
responsible participation, self-di- 
rection, aud self-control. The only 


"See Clagget C. Smith and Arnold 
Tannenbaum, “Organizational Control 
Structure: A Comparative Analysis.” 
HRwanan Relations, November 1963. pp. 
299-316. 





niting factors legitimate in this 
yproach are the basic require- 
ents of capacity to perform and 
e nced for coordination. The 
anager following the human re- 
urces model would therefore 
ntinually expand subordinates’ 
sponsibility and sclf-direction up 
the limits of their abilities, 
id/or to the point at which fur- 
er expansion would produce a 
asteful overlap among the re- 
onsibilities of members of his 
partment. Even these limits, 
wever, are far from absolute. 
ae human resources model sug- 
sts that with subordinates’ broad- 
ed abilities and expanded infor- 
ation, voluntary coopcration can 
ase much of the need for spe- 
i¢ job boundaries. 

A fourth and final implication 
n be drawn from managers’ con- 
sed and conflicting attitudes 
ward participative managcment. 
amagers’ attitudes, as suggcsted 
mlier, in part reficct the ambiva- 
it and inconsistent treatment 
lich scholars have given to par- 
Ipative leadership conccpts, and 
2 not likely to change until the- 
sts firm up their own thinking. 
ME FINAL COMMENTS 


It must be clear at this point 
at I fee] that management schol- 
; Should focus their attention on 
veloping and promoting the ap- 
cation of the human resources 
proach. While I cannot, at this 
mge, base my preference for the 
‘man resources model on solid 
pirical evidence, there is one 
iong argument for its potential 
'efulncss. It is the fact that man- 
ers up and down thc organiza- 
inal hicrarchy believe their su- 
Inors should follow this model. 
Critics of the human resources 


approach have argued-that (1) its 
costs outweigh its benefits because 
in its final form the hwoan resour- 
ces model prescribes management 
by committec at every level, which 
results in wasted effort and the 
inability to act in crisis situations; 
aud (2) this approach is unsuit- 
able for organizations or organiza- 
tional groups whose members have 
neither the desire nor the ability 
to meet its challenge. 

In answer to the first charge, 
this approach does imply a need 
for additional information flow to 
subordinates at all levels, and I ad- 
mit that collecting and disseminat- 
ing information increases costs. 

However, information collected 
and used at lower levels may be 
less costly than information col- 
lected for use at upper levels that 
is subsequently ignored or mis- 
uscd. Further, and more impor- 
tant, the application of the uonan 
resources model docs not require 
— in fact, would make unneces- 
sary —- committee-type sharing of 
routine departmental tasks. 

This model would suggest that 
subordinates are generally willing 
to go along with their superiors’ 
decisions on more or less routine 
mattcrs, particularly when they arc 
well inforined and feel free to call 
important points to their bosses’ 
attention. Moreover, this approach 
implies that many matters are to 
be delegated directly to one or 
more subordinates who, in most 
instances, will coordinate their 
own activitics. At the same time, 
this model emphasizes that full 
and extended discussion by the 
whole department will be utilized 
Where it can do thc most good — 
on complex and important prob- 
lems that demand the full talent 
and complete concern of the group. 
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One could argue tuat under these 
circumstances crises should arise 
less often and consensus should 
be more quickly reached when they 
do arise. 

There is no quick and easy an- 
swer to the second charge that the 
human resources model is more 
adaptable to and more easily ap- 
plied with some groups than with 
others. Note, however, that it is 
the numan relations approach, and 
not the human resources model, 
which premises quick and casy ap- 
plication. The latter cannot be put 
into full-blown practice overnight 
in any situation, particularly where 
subordinates have becn_ condi- 
tioned by years of traditional or 
pseudoparticipative techniques of 
leadership. It involves a step-bv- 
Step procedure wherein the man- 
ager expands subordinates’ re- 
sponsibilities and participation in 
keeping with their developing abil- 
ities and concerns. High expecta- 
tions and full support, coupled 
with an open recognition of the 
inevitability of occasional short- 
comings, are required to achieve 
successful application. 

Finally, there is a familiar ring 
to the critics’ charge that many 
organization members are either 
unwilling or unable to contribute 
creatively, or to accept any real 
measure of responsibility. In fact, 
this charge brings us back once 
again to the heart of the conflict 
in managers’ attitudes toward par- 
ticipation — their own view that 
subordinates are suited only for 
the human relations type of par- 
ticipation, while thcy thcmselves 
are well suiicd for the full range 
of participation suggested in the 
human resources model. 


— Raymond E. Miles 
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GROUP I 


GROUP IT 


alg" 
X2, 
x3, 
¥L, 


GROUP IV 


So 
De 


PEER GROUP “WE WANTS” ° 


(Officers/Master and Senior Chiefs/CP0’s/P01’s 


Delineation of divisional responsibility. 

Eliminate crisis management via integrated department 
planning based on human resources and time available. 
Strengthen and properly use chain of command (lip 
service) (respect a two way street). 

Tailor I Division indoctrination to fit needs of 
individual. a 
Dissemination of information (POD, PDL). 

Enforcement of taps. 

Leave and Liberty policy. 


Geez) 


Laundry servicee 
More definite PQS program {school call after dinner-OJT) 
Better watch bill coordination. 
Recognize and consult PO2. 


Og) 


Proper deadline for chits. 

Duty Corpsman from another ship. 

Policy of sending messcooks. 

Administration not properly manned. 

Change to a six section watch. 

Tropical hours over standard working hours. 
Better recreation facilities aboard. 

Shave inspection after knock-off. 
Variation in crew’s menu. 

Civilian clothes on messdecks anytime. 


(E-2/E-3) 


Restructure working parties and include restricted men. 
Make the AAP known to the crew. 

Show respect both up and down. 

No indepth feedback from stricker board. 

Improve information flow in chain of command. 
Opportunities for school during yard period. 

More OJT, GMT indoctrination and training by LPO’s 

for newly reported personnel. 

Better introduction of newly reported personnel by I 
Divisione 

Pec mmnemoapeeial request Chit — more feedback on chits. 


memeicates a top priority concern.« 
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